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QUASI-EDITORIAL 


HE Editor, or, if you insist upon it, my co-Editor, 

is away in Poland enjoying a brief but timely change 
of air after a summer of ceaseless work upon his Greek 
Memories and a monograph on Prince Charles Edward, 
which have formed the background for his weekly 
book-reviews in the Daily Mail and his monthly 
Editorials in THe Gramo- 
PHONE. 

For many of our readers 
the absence of a Compton 
Mackenzie Editorial from an 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
means a very dull number ; 
but even they will, perhaps, 
not grudge him leave off for 
one month in the year. 

At any rate, he has 
taken it. 

* * * 

The little photograph on 
this page is not a snapshot 
sent to us from Poland, 
nor yet a view in any of 
Compton Mackenzie’s island 
homes. It is the view from 
our London Office windows overlooking Soho Square, 
and may give some of our overseas readers a very 
pleasant idea of the conditions in which we work. 

The deplorable state of the property market, and, 
indeed, of business generally in this country, could 
hardly be better illustrated than by the fact that 
the offices above ours, with this same view, have been 
to let for two years, that Compton Mackenzie’s enchant- 
ing Isle of Jethou in the Channel Islands has not yet 
found a tenant, and that my housé in Sussex Place, 
Regent’s Park, which would normally have been 
snapped up the moment a rumour got about that it 
would come into the market, has been lying empty 
for six months. It would be hard to find three more 
delectable places in which to live and work. Yet they 
hang fire just as unexceptionably desirable gramophone 
records lie unsold all over the country because confi- 
dence, rather than cash, is wanting. 

* * * * * 


However, the Little Season has opened in London 





A ROOM WITH A VIEW 


with substantial evidence that there is a real revival 
of confidence approaching. The theatres at least are 
providing this evidence with the full measure of public 
support given to such brilliant affairs as Noel Coward’s 
Words and Music and to the exhilarating comedy of 
Anny Ahlers and the moving pathos of Gertrude 
Lawrence ; opera is bur- 
geoning, the film-houses are 
rank with teeming audi- 
ences; the music pub- 
lishers in Charing Cross 
Road are all wearing but- 
ton-holes, and in our own 
gramophone world the tide 
is surely turning back in the 
right direction. 

It is generally agreed 
that this glorious summer 
has had a depressing effect 
upon the gramophone trade 
and the sale of records. 
Dealers were really begin- 
ning to think that the 
public had neither the de- 
sire nor the money for 
records; and it was not till that first wet week-end 
last month that they found out their chief enemy, 
the fine weather. Orders for records were up about 
thirty per cent. on the Monday morning, and dealers 


_are now convinced that we only need some really vile 


weather in order to start a boom in the sale of records. 

But the important thing to note is that during 
these slumpy months of heavenly weather the sales of 
records of music by the firms which specialise in 
attracting and supplying intelligent music lovers have 
not gone down. On the contrary, they have gone 
steadily up. 

This is surely an encouraging thought with which 
to start the new season. All congratulations to the 
pioneer firms who advertise in THE GRAMOPHONE, and 
who have reaped a well-earned harvest while the 
improvident over-the-counter dealer, without trained 
assistants or audition rooms, has been regarding his 


stagnant, fly-blown stock with dismay. 
CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


PAST AND PRESENT RECORDS COMPARED—I 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


] AM setting out upon the task of comparing certain 
records of the new era with those of the same pieces 
that were executed in the pre-electric days, and as such 
reviewed by me in the pages of THE GRAMOPHONE. To 
do this will not incur altering opinions previously 
expressed, and for that I am devoutly thankful. When, 
in the course of looking over the old volumes, I ccme 
across some of the things that were said about the 
gramophone and the wireless, I cannot help fancying 
that the writers, if not heartily ashamed of their lack 
of vision, must cordially regret having ever given 
utterance to their early prejudices. It is all very well 
for these gentlemen to claim the right to alter their 
minds ; but have they now the right to set themselves 
up as authorities on either gramophone or wireless 
questions ? Hardly. At any rate, since consistency is 
precious, I would venture most especially to exclude 
from the above category both the Editor-in-Chief of 
this magazine and his regular critical staff, not forgetting 
the present writer. 

No, I am not going to compare opinions, but records: 
and my object is to help the contemporary reader to 
discover the choicest and best among post-electric 
reproductions of those same selections which, at the 
time I first wrote about them, I considered the finest 
that were to be had. It goes without saying that 
improved recording has not necessarily brought greater 
artistry ; neither has it invariably happened that a 
re-recording of the same piece by the same singer has 
been equal in sheer vocal merit to the earlier one. But 
that, after all, is not the point. The present-day pur- 
chaser of gramophone records, unless on the look-out 
for “ curios,” is not wanting to spend his money on the 
pre-electric article at any price. Hence the probable 
utility of this endeavour to aid him in arriving at the 
pick of what in book-shop lore would be called the later 


modern editions. I shall now proceed to deal with them’ 


item by item as I originally wrote about them, and I 
begin with the subject of my second article, July 1924 
(Vol. II, page 40), which concerned 


THE Recorpinc or Una Voce 


The examples here reviewed were by Marcella 
Sembrich, Luisa Tetrazzini, Amelita Galli-Curci, Evelyn 
Scotney, and Celys Beralta; and, after a careful 
summing-up, I had little difficulty in awarding the 
palm to that by Mme. Galli-Curci (H.M.V. DB261), 
which, I may add, still figures in the latest H.M.V. 
general list. It is, however, practically superseded by 
the same artist’s re-recording, now included in the 
Connoisseur’s Catalogue and numbered DB1355 ; which 


is in all respects superior and still, in golfing parlance, 
leads the field. I have also had occasion to speak in 
laudatory terms of an Una voce recently sung by 
Valeria Barsova (Parlo. E11128), and another by Anna 
Maria Guglielmetti (Col. L2051). Both of these are in 
two parts on a 12-in. disc; but with the Galli-Curci 
you have on the other side her no less brilliant rendering 
of the Polonaise from Mignon. In two parts, again, are 
the renderings of Rossini’s cavatina by Conchita 
Supervia (Parlo. R20074), by Margherita Salvi (Parlo. 
E10669), and Olga Olgina (Decca M92); and very 
excellent efforts they are. The Supervia was the first 
record by the Spanish singer that came under my 
notice (February 1930), but, clever as it is, I cannot 
rank it among her very best. Happily the pronounced 
coup de glotte that disfigured it quickly disappeared, 
and experience has since made Conchita Supervia one 
of our best gramophone vocalists. The Salvi record is 
brilliant in the extreme ; while with Olga Olgina’s there 
is no material fault to be found—indeed, it is to be 
admired for a pretty tone and easy, graceful vocalization. 
But, as I said before, the new Galli-Curci yields to none 
of these for purity and beauty of tone or all-round 
technical excellence. 


My article for August 1924 was headed 
Two Famous VERDI ARIAS, 


namely, Caro nome and Ah! fors’ é lui. I chose them 
because they were as popular then as they had been 
sixty years before ; and beyond question that observa- 
tion still holds good to-day, eight years later. Here, 
again, as in Una voce, the work of Galli-Curci clearly 
demonstrated that as an exponent of the art of gramo- 
phone recording she was already definitely ahead of her 
compeers, if the paradox may be permitted. The group 
comprised in this instance Melba, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, 
Evelyn Scotney, Frieda Hempel, Graziella Pareto, 
Celys Beralta, Elsie Cochrane, and Lucette Korsoff. Of 
these Graziella Pareto’s (H.M.V. DB565) was not only 
a delightful performance of the Traviata air, but 
actually the first, I think, to record it on two sides of the 
disc. It has not been done since then by Galli-Curci ; 
but her Caro nome, as I scarcely need remind my readers, 
is one of the gems of the Connoisseur list (DB41477), 
where it seems likely to shine unchallenged for many 
a day. Next to it I should feel inclined to place that 
of Margherita Salvi (Parlo. E10691, one side, with 
Tutte le Feste), which won eulogy for its vocal freshness 
and charm together with rare purity of intonation and 
neatness of execution. Thesame artist’s Ah / fors’ é lui 
(Parlo. E10731, two parts) likewise pleased immensely, 
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and on re-hearing it has just claims to be considered 
the finest rendering of this air yet recorded by the 
electrical process. Not for a moment to be compared 
with it is the mutilated version by Guglielmetti (Col. 
D1603), which for some unaccountable reason omits the 
cabaletia, Sempre libera, as though it had no connection 
with the piece. It is, however, brilliant enough so far 
as it goes, and perhaps one day when the artist is in 
London she will be allowed to repair her omission and 
furnish the missing link, in place of the Tutte le Feste 
which occupies the reverse side. By the way, an artistic 
Caro nome that ought not to be forgotten is that by 
Eugénie Bronskaja, which figures in the latest Columbia 
list (A5193) in conjunction with Gounod’s Ave Maria. 
On the other hand, her Una voce, which my colleague 
Mr. Little and I agreed in thinking rather good, has 
disappeared from the current catalogue—presumably 
for the reasons connected with the law of supply and 
demand that really govern all these questions. 

In September 1924 I took in hand the task—still 
more formidable to-day—of dealing with 


THE ProvocuE To Pagliacci 


The average quality of the five English and seven 
Italian recordings of this hackneyed piece was by no 
means first-rate; but, on re-perusing my necessarily 
severe criticisms of some of them, I have perceived that 
they were largely evoked by blemishes which more 
modern mechanical methods would have tended to 
eliminate, though faults of style are not, of course, 
counted among these. The following were the singers, 
as noticed :—Peter Dawson, George Baker, Frederick 
Collier, Thorpe Bates, Stewart Gardner, Giuseppe 
Campanari, Riccardo Stracciari, Ramon Blanchart, 
Ugo Donarelli, Pasquale Amato (Fonotipia 74142), 
Ferrucio Corradetti, Renato Zanelli. In the succeeding 
month I had four more records of the Prologue to write 
about, all in Italian, sung by Emilio de Gogorza, 
Antonio Scotti, Pasquale Amato (H.M.V. DB156), and 
Tita Ruffo. They were as a whole superior to the 
previous lot, and Tita Ruffo’s represented then, as it 
still does (H.M.V. DB464), my ideal rendering of the 
most variously-treated composition ever written for 
baritone voice. Knowing as I do _ Leoncavallo’s 
intentions in regard to what he prefaced as an after- 
thought to the score of Pagliacci, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the Ruffo record cannot possibly be 
improved upon. 

Peter Dawson (H.M.V. C1259) and Stracciari (Col. 
D1626) have both re-recorded theirs alike wisely and 
well. In each instance a distinct improvement in tone 
and enunciation is made manifest. In addition to these, 
four other records, one English, one French, and two 
Italian, appear in the H.M.V. catalogue, sung respec- 
tively by John Brownlee (D1385), Armand Crabbé 
(DB1128), Apollo Granforte (DB1044), and Lawrence 
Tibbett (DB975). In each of this group I have found 
something to praise, but definite choice must be left to 
personal inclination in the matter of language, voice, or 


what not. If I had to pick one from the half-dozen to 
please my own taste, I think I should choose the Gran- 
forte. And, apropos, I should mention that all post- 
electric examples of the Prologue are given on two sides 
of the disc. 

The Columbia series now consists of four, viz., 
Stracciari’s above noted, one by Armando Borgioli 
(5248), and one each by Mostyn Thomas (DX213) and 
Harold Williams (3843). I liked Borgioli’s immensely. 
In my review of it (April 1929) I said that I was ready, 
“nay, glad, to listen to the sempiternal Prologue as 
often as may be necessary, provided it be ‘sung as 
artistically and with the same vocal finish as Borgioli 
delivers it in this record.” I considered it then, and I 
consider it still, second for all-round artistic merit only 
to Tita Ruffo’s much earlier effort, and second to none 
among the more recent recordings. Excellent, too, was 
the pre-electric specimen of Cesare Formichi’s (Col. 
1487), now no longer in the Columbia collection, 
although I had the temerity to include it in my list of 
** Notable Records ”’ published in the 100th number of 
THE GRAMOPHONE a year ago. Of the two sung in 
English that by Harold Williams is to be preferred. 
It has the right distinction coupled with the right 
distinctness and a satisfying measure of the right 
dramatic feeling. The Mostyn Thomas, as I observed 
in my review of it, rings clear with a fine voice, but also 
with a strong Welsh dialect that might grate upon the 
general ear. Another which misses its mark for different 
reasons is by Eric Marshall (Brunswick 20082); but 
there were many good points about an unpretentious 
effort of Sydney de Vries (Piccadilly 5008), not the 
least being that it cost only a florin. In the current 
Parlophone list there are two—one by Giovanni 
Inghilleri (R20070), the other by Fausto Ricci (E10733). 
Of these the former is superior both for beauty of voice 
and breadth of style, and, though a trifle hurried so as 
to manage the whole of it on one side, there is the 
compensating fact that the reverse side provides a 
splendid Largo al factotum. 

I hope to continue these comparisons between past 
and present in future articles, at any rate down to the 
end of the year. I will endeavour to leave out nothing 
of value in either category, but of course the task is 
rather an extensive one, and I shall have to be forgiven 
if I omit much in order to keep it within bounds. 


An Important Discovery 

I read an interesting account given recently in the 
Christian Science Monitor, by Volney D. Hurd, of a 
successful experiment made in the ateliers of the Victor 
company at New York, that may have the effect of 
reviving both artistic interest and commercial value in 


It seems to me to 
Here are some 


some of these old records de luze. 
be very wonderful and very practical. 
bits of the story : 

“One often hears the complaint, ‘ Isn’t it too bad 
that Caruso and some of the other great artists were 
not recorded electrically so that we could get the same 
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full effect from their records that we get from the 
modern ones?’ Taking Caruso, for instance... 
It was primarily in the deep accompaniment that the 
old records were deficient. The first step was to go 
into some of the original records and it was found that 
with modern electrical apparatus there was more to 
be taken from these records than had ever been heard 
in the original machine. This meant that the recording 
of the voice itself was quite good... . 

‘“ The next idea to suggest itself was to record a new 
accompaniment electrically and blend this with the 
original voice of Caruso. Nathaniel Shilkret, the 
popular Victor conductor, was called in. He had 
conducted for one of the last records made by Mr. 
Caruso... . 

“ The final result was probably one of the strangest 
things that has ever happened. An orchestra played 
a perfect accompaniment to an operatic score without 
hearing the singer in any way. Before this orchestra 
stood Mr. Shilkret with headphones clamped to his 
ears. Through these headphones he was listening to 
the original Caruso voice recording. Thus he heard 


* % 


Pot-Pourrt 

All went well until in an unlucky moment he (the prospective 
pupil) mentioned the phrase voice-production, which was the 
maestro’s pet aversion. In an instant Garcia leapt to his feet 
and banged his fist on the piano. ‘‘Mon Dieu! How can you 
produce a voice? Can you show it to me and say, ‘ See, here 
it is, examine it’? Non! Can you pour it out like molten 
lead into the sand? Non! There is no such thing as voice- 
production. Perhaps you mean voice-emission? You do? 
Eh, bien! Then say so, please.’’’ (From Garcia the Cen- 
tenarian, by M. 8S. Mackinlay.) 


One day I was walking through the streets of Bayreuth. 
Suddenly I saw a man pass with a cornet in his hand and a bump 
on his head, then another with a trombone and a wound in the 
face, and immediately a third carrying a huge wind instrument 
of ancient character with a bandage over his eye. I was at a 
loss to account for this curious spectacle, until the explanation 
flashed across my mind; they had just come from playing in 
the Mastersingers! (Trans. from Memorias de Sarasate, by 
Julio Altadill.) j 


The revolutionary ideas of Skryabin were purely artistic and 
not at all of asocial kind. His artist’s dream of the “‘ Mystery” 
(signifying an apocalyptic idea of the end of the world) 
culminating in a theosophistic passing of humanity into 
Eternity by brotherly union through the reconciling and binding 
influence of art was so permeated with mysticism and idealistic 
concepts, that it had no connection at all with the events of 
reality. Therefore it is wrong to search for any relationship 
between Skryabin’s work and the subsequent Russian revolu- 
tion. (Trans. from Geschichte der russische Musik, by Leonid 
Sabanyev.) 


“Speaking of stupid artists, I recall a baritone who sang 
Escamiilo to my Carmen. He was one of those singers whose 
power of lungs far surpasses their intellectual grasp of their 
role. It was noticed by those who watched the rehearsals, 
that he stalked through the last scenes in a most tragic and 


Caruso’s voice and in turn directed the orchestra, 
although the men never heard the slightest vocal sound. 
Then the new recording was electrically blended with 
the old to produce a single new record. .. . 

‘“‘ It is now stated that some six of Caruso’s records 
have been worked over this way so that we can listen 
to that great voice with a deep resonant background of 
the latest in orchestral accompaniment. It will be 
interesting to have an opportunity of trying these 
records to see how nearly they really achieve their 
objective.” r 

I agree, it will; especially if the voice itself can be 
amplified into exact proportion with the volume of the 
instrumental sound. 


P.S.—I have been asked to point out an error in the 
Columbia catalogue. The Jewish record by Cantor 
Joseph Rosenblatt, E2819, should appear under the 
letter Y, not the letter T. The Hebrew title of the chant, 
written in English, should be Yisgadal V’yiskadash. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 


e 


solemn manner. At the moment when the Toreador has won 
the love of Carmen and is full of confidence in his approaching 
victory in the arena, the dejected and unhappy demeanour of 
the singer was particularly absurd. ‘What is the matter,’ 
exclaimed the director, ‘why are you so glum? Don’t you 
know this is a gay and triumphant scene?’ The singer drew 
himself up with dignity. ‘I always make my interpretation 
in accordance with the words,’ he answered haughtily. ‘ Does 
it not say, Toreador beware, a black eye is watching you!’ * Yes, 
yes, certainly,’ agreed the director, ‘ but I don’t see why that 
should make you so unhappy. To whose eye do you think the 
song refers?’ ‘ Whose eye !’ exclaimed the singer indignantly. 
‘Am I not supposed to be acting the part of a bull-fighter in 
this opera? Whose eye indeed! Why, the bull’s, of course.’” 
(From My Life, by Emma Calvé.) 


From his letters as from his music we get the impression of a 
nature of the utmost sweetness and simplicity—the latter, of 
course, not being synonymous with superficiality, /as the 
simplicities of a Schubert or Mozart may go deeper than 
the sophistications of a more intellectual composer. Through 
his letters again, especially in the earlier period of his piti- 
fully short life, runs that simple apposition of joy and 
sadness that is so characteristic of his music and in the 
music there is generally that momentary welling over of joy 
into sadness and of sadness into joy that gives his music its 
typically Schubertian wistfulness. (Ernest Newman, from 


Foreword to Franz Sckubert’s Letters.) 


Amidst the maze of lesser beauties is one very simple sign 
of great tonal poetry: an Andante melody. Smaller men may 
roar themselves hoarse into a bacchanale of sound and fury, 
but they cannot think the quiet measured melody of sober 
pace. Here alone is the sure sign of genius for Brahms in all 
his symphonies, not least in the first. And not since Schumann 
have there appeared such melodies to hold the ear and comfort 
the soul. (From Symphonies and their Meaning, by Philip 
H. Goepp.) 

RicHarD Hott. 
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GRAMOPHONE CELEBRITIES—XXVIII 


ELENA GERHARDT 


by DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


AST February Madame Elena Gerhardt celebrated 

the twenty-fifth anniversary of her first London 
recital by an exact repetition of her original programme. 
Only the incomparable, the irreplaceable Artur Nikisch 
was no longer to be seen at the 
accompanist’s seat. It was a 
memorable occasion, and one 
which roused the large audience 
to great enthusiasm: an evening 
of memories which suggests that 
this may be a suitable moment 
to tell the history and _ esti- 
mate the value of her record- 
ing achievements. It is, after all, 
as a gramophone celebrity that 
Gerhardt will be known to pos- 
terity ; indeed, she occupies a 
unique position among the great 
recorded singers, being one of the 
very few who have matriculated 
from a long and successful pre- 
electric career to an even more 
successful series of electrical 
recordings. 

Elena Gerhardt was born at 
Leipzig on November 11th, 1883. 
She belonged to a musical family 
who, delighted at early premoni- 
tions of talent, entered her in the 
Leipzig Conservatorium, where 
her gifts soon began to attract 
notice. In those days, as in these, 
the reward for a promising young 
singer in Germany was usually an 
operatic engagement, and it is 
interesting to note that Gerhardt 
did make one appearance at the Leipzig Opera House 
in the part of Charlotte in Massenet’s Werther. Whether 
this was a success or not I can find no trace; but it 
remained a solitary excursion to the lyric stage, and 
her particular aptitude for the interpretation of the 
classical German Lieder of Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms and Wolf soon became evident. She had 


the good fortune to arouse the interest of Artur Nikisch, 
then conductor of the Leipzig Gewandhaus, who super- 
vised her artistic studies and insisted on her giving a 
concert to his own accompaniment while she was still 
in her teens. After a further period of study she was 
ready to embark on her professional career ; and from 
now on there is little to record but the usual cumulative 





(By courtesy of Ernest Newman 


EJ.ENA GERHARDT IN About 1910 


successes which figure in the biographies of artists 
under such chapter headings as “‘ Slowly Growing 
Fame” or “ The Approach of Maturity.” It will be 
sufficient here to recall that she first visited England in 
June 1906, and America in 1912, 
and that her annual series of 
recitals with Nikisch in London 
before the war were considered 
among the outstanding events of 
the musical season. It is impos- 
sible to speak of this part of her 
career without again emphasising 
the great debt she owes to the 
loving care and inspiration of 
Nikisch, a debt which she herself 
is always the first to acknowledge. 
‘“‘ There is no one like him,” she 
has said. Of her later accom- 
panists, Coenraad van Bos ap- 
proaches most nearly to the 
Nikisch ideal: ‘‘ He has a mar- 
vellous flair for knowing just what 
the singer is going to do on the 
next note.” 

After the war Gerhardt resumed 
her yearly visits to England in 
1922 and soon built up again a 
loyal and enthusiastic public large 
enough to warrant the engage- 
ment of the Queen’s Hall. But her 
migration two or three years ago 
to the Wigmore’ Hall was a great 
artistic gain. Queen’s Hall was 
too large for the intimacies of 
her art; and although her voice 
is capable of great volume, as 
is shown in her singing of Der Atlas and Der Schmied, 
it was easy to lose in so great a space the changing play 
of her colour and rhythm in such trifles as Das Madchen 
spricht and Geheimes. It is interesting to know that 
Mme. Gerhardt observes a greater proportion of young 
people at her English than at her German concerts ; the 
new generation in Germany does not care, she declares, 
for its splendid national inheritance of song. She 
regards Strauss as the last of the great Lieder writers, 
of whom the greatest are Schubert and Hugo Wolf; 
Schumann and Brahms having less power ‘‘ to penetrate 
to the heart of a song.” 

This last phrase of hers is significant, for it describes 
better than anything else what it is that makes her 
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own interpretations so compelling. The singing of the 


classical German Lied is a highly specialised form of- 
art, demanding such intimate variety of tone and: 


command of mood that it is generally hopeless to 
expect the same singer to excel in this miniature work 
and in the large canvas of opera. Exceptions to this 
rule are extremely rare, while relevant examples are 
only too numerous. Who derives the same. pleasure 
from a Lieder recital by Mmes. Lotte Lehmann, 
Olsezewska or Onegin as from the wonderful operatic 
impersonations of these great singers? Each may 
excel in a few songs, but a whole programme will prove 
monotonous. Mme. Schumann-Heink, if we may judge 
from many fine records, may be an exception, but then 
she is unique,,a contralto Lilli Lehmann, equally at 
home in all schools of opera, oratorio and song writing. 
And in recent years that delightful artist Mme. Elisa- 
heth Schumann has made a great reputation with her 
Lieder recitals, though even here we may note that her 
stage work is often extremely delicate and better 
appreciated in the little Residenztheater of Munich 
than in the great Vienna or Covent Garden auditoriums. 


+ Lovely as. Mme. Schumann’s Lieder singing is, a 
comparison of her style with Gerhardt’s may well. help 
to: show the unique quality of the latter’s intenpreta- 
tions. I have no wish to disparage Mme. Schumann, 
whose recitals have given me many hours of exquisite 
pleasure. But with all her gifts her range is limited. It 
is. perhaps not. exaggerating to say that she has only 
twa moods, the roguish and the lyrical-contemplative. 
In both.of these she is supreme. No one sings Wolf’s 
Mausfallenspriichlein or Schubert’s Die Vogel: or 
Mozart’s Meine Wiinsche in the one vein so gaily and 
so roguishly ; in the other vein no one’can bring a.more 
tender lyricism to Strauss’s Morgen or Schubert's 
Jiingling an der Quelle (if only she would record this !). 
But not only is she debarred by her light soprano from 
attempting the great masterpieces of the Winterreise, 
but her delicate and ethereal interpretation of such a 
song as Brahms’s Feldeinsamkeit must rank far below 
the deep Wordsworthian humanity of Gerhardt’s 
reading. 

There are one or two songs of which I think Schumann 
gives a lovelier recorded performance than Gerhardt. 
Die Post (E460) is the least satisfactory record in the 
Winterreise set ; it is heavy beside Schumann’s D1411. 
And in spite of the clumsy orchestral transcription of the 
lovely piano accompaniment most people will prefer 
Schumann’s singing of Strauss’s Stdndchen to Gerhardt’s 
—the latter’s Vocalion version having been made at 
a time when the high notes towards the end were not 
comfortably within her range ; but the connoisseur will 
not fail to note the superior flow and smoothness of 
Gerhardt’s opening phrases. We may well complete 
here the short list of songs of which the Gerhardt 
recording seems to have been surpassed in some other 
quarter. Sir George Henschel’s Letermann (Col. D1621) 
has an intensely personal pathos which makes it unique ; 
in some: such direct unprofessional-sounding way we 


imagine it must first have been sung in the Schubert 
circle. Leo Slezak’s Nussbaum (Polydor 19924) has 
something of the same quality and is preferable to any 
other version I know. And there are four peerless 
American Schubert records which seem in each case to 
say the interpretative last word on the subject : 
Schumann-Heink’s Erlkénig (Victor 6273-B: I have 
not heard the new electric recording), Paul Reimers’s 
Wohin (Victor 45065—A), Julia Culp’s Du bist die Ruh’ 
(Victor 6066-B), and Emma Eames’s Gretchen am 
Spinnrade (Victor 88367). In every other case, so far 
as my experience goes, Gerhardt’s interpretation has 
remained definitive and unsurpassed. 

What are the chief qualities of these interpretations’ 
Perhaps they may be all summed up in the old phrase 
“variety in unity.” The essential mood of the poem 
is preserved intact from beginning to end, but so sure 
of herself is the singer that she can pause here, hurry 
on. there, lend a special emphasis to this word or a 
special colour to that phrase, without once breaking the 
musical: line or disturbing the imaginative life of the 
poem. She can be dramatic in Der Lindenbaum 
(D1262) without. descending to the quasi parlando 
methods of the ‘dramatic singer”; pathetic in 
Immer leiser wird: mein Schlummer (DB1021) without 
a trace of cheap: sentimentality ; humorous in Verge- 
bliches Sténdchen.{D2007) without an easy exaggeration 
of contrasts. In.all her great recordings there are a host 
of minor subtleties of tone, accentuation and rhythm, 
which make Mme. Gerhardt the peer among singers of 
Hugo Wolf among song writers. It is indeed this 
perfect response to every curve of thought and emotion 
within firmly ned formal restrictions which makes 
her the greatest living interpreter of Wolf, worthily 
chosen to inaugurate this year the publications of the 
Hugo Wolf Society. 

Note in her records how easily and inevitably the 
colour of her voice changes not only from song to song 
but often: from phrase to phrase in the same song. To 
take the Schubert album alone : it is a far cry from the 
tragic intensity of Gerhardt’s timbre in Die Krdhe to 
the sunny sparkle of her Fischerweise ; from the elegiac 
chill of Wasserfluth to the impulsive ardour of Geheimes ; 
from the honeyed legato of Schlummerlied to the leaping 
rhythm of Der Musensohn. In Der Musensohn itself 
observe the musical differentiation between the clumsy 
boy and the shy girl as they are caught up in the dance ; 
the sudden urgency of the appeal when the singer 
seems to fling himself panting at the feet of his beloved 
Muses (hr lieben, holden Musen, wann ruh’ ich ihr am 
Busen ?), an effect perfectly conveyed by a sforzando and 
a tiny pause on the second ihr. At the end of Im 
Friihling compare the yearning sadness of the final © 
turn (to the words den ganzen Sommer lang) with the 
quiet intimacy of the similar phrase at the end of 
Geheimes, and again with the contemplative depth of 
the close of Brahms’s Feldeinsamkeit: three distinct 
moods evoked in the listener by almost the same notes 
in the same key, only tempo and timbre different. A 
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study of Mme. Gerhardt’s records will reveal endless 
subtleties of this sort. 

All those who have fallen fully under the sway of 
Gerhardt’s art have to be on their guard against extrava- 
gant praise; and we must admit that—now, at any 
rate—her singing is not free from technical defects. At 
a recital these are most evident in the first few songs 
before she has sung herself in. The outstanding fault 
is a tendency to unsteadiness in sustained notes above 
a mezzo forte in power. The Gramophone Company have 
had the wit or the good fortune to record her recently 
on her best days, or at least when she has properly 
sung herself in; but the curious may turn to Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen (DB916), where 
the long D, sustained and swelled 
out on the first syllable of the last 
line of each verse, becomes impure 
and unsteady at exactly the same 
point in all three verses. Mme. 
Gerhardt is also occasionally liable 
to sing out of tune, and has re- 
jected many test recordings for 
this reason. There are only a few 
places which show this fault in her 
published records, and it would 
be ungallant to quote instances, 
for none of them is bad. 

I do not propose to comment 
individually on Gerhardt’s re- 
corded repertoire, which is so fine 
that mention of each record would 
make monotonous reading. Those 
who are not familiar with German 
Lieder will do well to postpone 
hearing the magnificent but som- 
bre Winterreise songs; on the 
other hand, particularly attractive 
single records for those who wish 
to begin a Gerhardt collection are 
D1460, 1461, 2007, and 2009. To appreciate her powers, 
the student should take a varied selection of the great 
recordings, say Schubert’s Im Friihling, Der Musensohn, 
Gute Nacht, Geheimes and Abschied ; Brahms’s Feldein- 
samkeit and Vergebliches Sténdchen; and Wolf’s Das 
Stdndchen (perhaps her greatest single record), and play 
them again and again with the German words before him 
(alas! H.M.V. only supply this essential adjunct for 
the Hugo Wolf album). If after repeated hearings he 
cannot appreciate her beautiful enunciation of the 
German verse, her power of distilling the quintessence 
of song after song, no matter how diverse in style, 
leaving neither bare patches nor excrescent details 
showing in the harmonious whole, he must conclude 
sadly that the full glories of German Lieder will remain 
always closed to him. 


Mme. Gerhardt’s recording career dates from 1907. 
In that year she made the first of several long series of 
records for the Gramophone Co., some being published 
in Germany and some in England. On her reappearance 





ELENA GERHARDT TO-DAY 


in England after the war she entered into a contract 
with the now defunct Aeolian Vocalion Co., for whom 
she made twelve recordings. In 1924 she returned to 
the fold of His Master’s Voice, for whom she has since 
made a few pre-electric and a great many electric 
recordings, remaining an exclusive H.M.V. artist. Over 
the whole course of her recording career this Company 
alone has published no less than 94 Gerhardt recordings. 
This is a very imposing total indeed, and reflects the 
greatest credit on H.M.V. I do not think Lieder have 
ever proved a very profitable field for the Companies, 
and it is remarkable to find that the total number of 
this singer’s recordings compares very favourably with 
the total score of the most brilliant 
and popular prima-donnas. 

The only records generally avail- 
able are the twelve records in the 
ordinary H.M.V. list (including 
the Schubert album of eight) and 
five more in the Connoisseur’s 
Catalogue; but since so many 
collectors are now interested in 
the many superb acoustically re- 
corded vocal discs of the old 
H.M.V. lists, I shall begin with a 
few remarks on the older records, 
Through the courtesy of Mr. H. 
Walter Legge, of the Gramophone 
Co., and of Mr. R. E. Garnett, I 
have been able to hear nearly all 
the early H.M.V.s which were not 
in my own collection. The pre-war 
H.M.V.s were recorded in 1907 and 
the following years, when the 
singer was between twenty-four 
and thirty. They have in conse- 
quence an extraordinary interest 
as showing the difference in timbre 
between Gerhardt’s voice then and 
to-day. The best of these records have a fresh bloom 
of vocal tone quite different from the mellow and silky 
maturity of the present day. It must be confessed, 
too, that they generally exhibit a greater steadiness and 
technical control than are to be found in even the best 
of her recent work. Particularly notable :n this respect 
is her only Italian recording, Gluck’s O del mio dolce 
ardor (043261), a beautiful specimen of a bel canto 
which the singer was unable to recapture last February 
when she included the aria in her anniversary pro- 
gramme. On the other hand several, such as the 
orchestral Strauss Wiegenlied (043267), show a heaviness 
and dullness of style never found in her later records. 
But the piano Wéiegenlied (043198) and Brahms’s 
O liebliche Wangen (2-43403) are charming. 

By far the most interesting of the early records is the 
small set of seven made to Nikisch’s accompaniment in 
1907. These are of priceless value, and should really 
be included in the No. 2 catalogue. Nothing can be 
more striking than the contrast between some of the 
same titles recorded about the same time to Bruno 
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Seidler-Winkler’s and to Artur Nikisch’s accompani- 
ments. It is not merely that the accompaniments are 
more precisely and brilliantly played, nor that—by a 
fortunate chance—the recording is generally more 
forward and vivid. The whole interpretation is keener, 
song and singer together raised to a higher pitch of 
expressiveness. If ever the chance arises, acquire 3761, 
Brahms’s Der Schmied. In this truly wonderful per- 
formance, which Gerhardt so enjoys that she sings the 
whole thing twice over, remark the energy, attack and 
enthusiasm which combine with the frosty clarity and 
ring of the high notes (it is sung in the key of C) to make 
this one of the finest Lieder records ever issued. 
Scarcely less wonderful is Und willst du deinen 
Liebsten sterben sehen (3765), that most tender and 
passionate of Wolf’s love-songs ; though here we must 
deplore a single artistic blot in the long and ugly down- 
ward scoop on the word “ Faden,” a trick which Mme. 
Gerhardt does not now permit herself in this song or 
any other. All the others in this group are well worth 
having. Der Freund is not one of my favourite Wolf 
songs ; it always seems a little laboured and common- 
place to me; but if anything could win me over it 
would be 3760. The Eichendorff Heimweh—not, be it 
noted, the one recorded in the Hugo Wolf Album—is 
perhaps better suited to a tenor, but 3764 is enchant- 
ingly played and sung. 3762 and 3763 are charming 
trifles; I have never succeeded in finding a copy of 
03113. 


The few American Columbias (there may be more) 
were made during Gerhardt’s first American tour shortly 
before the war. I have heard none of them, but they 
are reputed to be very poor. The twelve Aeolian 
Vocalions are on a different footing. They were made 
about 1923, and for a long time were the only Gerhardt 
recordings available in England. I have them all, and 
though I would not part with any of them, it cannot be 
said that in the light of later events they are indis- 
pensable. They are mostly quite good, but, like the 
post-war but pre-electric H.M.V.s, they represent a 
period when Gerhardt’s voice seemed temporarily off 
colour, and even sometimes out of control. Soon after 
the advent of electric recording the full beauty of her 
voice returned, and only the first two numbers, 
DA835 and DB916, show traces of this uncertain 
period. 

With the Schubert album and the two other records 
made at the same time (DB1021 and DB1030) we seem 
to begin a new period. From now on Mme. Gerhardt 
is a complete mistress of the delicate technique of the 
microphone, and if any bad records have been made 
since then, none have been published. She also began 
now to record to the accompaniment of Coenraad van 
Bos. A great part of our pleasure in the recent 
Gerhardt records is due to the lovely playing of Bos— 
recall Abschied, Im Friihling, Suleikas zweiter Gesang— 
and in the Wolf album his superb art reaches its climax. 
No member of the Hugo Wolf Society can have failed 
to enjoy the beauty of his playing in the important 


symphonic piano parts of such songs as Die thr schwebet 
and Auf einer Wanderung. 


But still we do not hear enough of that piano. This, 
together with a slight tendency towards under-record- 
ing, almost welcome in these days of strident over- 
amplification, is the only fault the most acute criticism 
can find in the Wolf album. In some of the songs— 
Begegnung, for example—the balance between voice and 
piano is not perfectly maintained ; the engineers have 
chosen to regard the intimate collaboration as an 
ordinary case of singer and accompanist. Sometimes 
when the melody passes from voice to piano we strain 
our ears and can only just catch it against the vocal 
counterpoint. 


This, however, is hypercriticism, for in the Schubert 
and Wolf albums, and in the Brahms songs in the 
Connoisseur’s Catalogue, we have a magnificent testa- 
ment of great singing and great interpretation. We are 
not likely to hear such perfection of style again for a 
long time, and we are lucky to have it enshrined for us 
in these perfect discs. What of the future? It would 
be ungracious and unreasonable to imply that we have 
been stinted or badly treated by a company already 
so lavish of fine Gerhardt recordings ; nevertheless, it 
must be pointed out that there remain out of the list 
many songs of which Elena Gerhardt gives supreme 
interpretations: Schubert’s Die Stadt, Rastlose Liebe, 
Die Allmacht, Der Einsame, Die junge Nonne, Dithy- 
rambe, and many more of the great songs of the 
Winterreise, such as Der greise Kopf, Im Dorfe, Die 
Nebensonnen, Strauss’s Heimliche Aufforderung, Wolf's 
Auf dem griinen Balkon, In der Friihe, Denk’ es, 
o Seele, and Brahms’s Zigeunerlieder. 


We have no right to demand these ; we can only hope 
that the authorities will decide to preserve for ever 
some or all of them before Elena Gerhardt is no more 
than a name, and her singing a precious memory 
to be revived only by the magic of her records. 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. 


[A List of Mme. Gerhardt’s Records not included in the 
current English catalogues will be published next month.] 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Radto-gramophones 

Evidence is not wanting that the Radio Exhibition at 
Olympia definitely brought the acquisition of a radio-gramo- 
phone into the ambition-complex of everyone. Our technical 
staff reports the same : and since we may reasonably congratu- 
late ourselves on having steadily refused to gloss over the 
imperfections of the earlier radio-gramophones—more steadily 
than any other magazine that the public reads—we can now 


count upon the confidence of our readers in our advocacy of 
the 1933 models. 


It is only since the sound-experts of the great recording 
companies came to the help of the technical designers that a 
passable standard of reproduction has 
been attained: and by this time the 
standard has been raised till it is beyond 
question as high as can be expected at the 
price. The most expensive radio-gramo- 
phones in the Columbia, H.M.V. and 
Marconiphone lists have a wealth of 
tradition ,and experience behind them 
that few other firms can claim, and a 
consequent degree of reliability and 
efficiency that ought to be accepted with- 
out a shadow of doubt. 

It is true that still finer electrical repro- 
duction is possible, as the Pamphonic 
Reproducer has shown; and even if the 
number of people who could afford to 
buy a real super radio-gramophone would 
not justify the cost of designing it, we 
should like to see one of our great com- 
panies producing it, even at five hundred 
guineas, just to give a lead to the rest of 
the world. 


Home Talkies 


After. enjoying the ingenious talking 








It must be remembered that when we started the National 
Gramophonic Society we were obliged to oblige our members 
to pay in advance and to take all the records issued whether 
they wanted them or not; but that later on we were able to 
let members buy only what records they wanted from the 
N.G.S. list. So far as I know there is nothing to prevent the 
Gramophone Company from including some or all of the special 
issues in the General Catalogue or the Connoisseur Catalogue 
at a later date when their members have had a fair degree of 
privilege in priority. 

In any case our readers may rest assured that we shall 
watch their interests—including the interests of those who have 
joined the Societies—and that we can count upon the sym- 
pathetic consideration by The Gramo- 
phone Company of any suggestion or 
grievance that we present to it. 


Pulpit English 

It is said that a year’s research was 
needed before Mr. Lloyd James selected 
the ten passages from the Bible and the 
eight readers to record them for the 
Linguaphone Institute under the auspices 
of the B.B.C.’s Advisory Committee on 
Religion. ‘‘The greatest wsthetic and 
emotional effect is achieved with the 
minimum departure from the speech 
behaviour of the market-place,” we are 
told. 

We have not yet had the finished records 
and the white label pressings that I have 
heard do not reveal the names of the 
readers. But some of them are easily 
recognised by their voices and radio folk 
will enjoy the, task of identifying their 
favourites and pet aversions. 

Rumour declares that when the records 
were played over to the B.B.C.’s Advisory 


film that the Varley radio people staged — Committee, strict anonymity being pre- 
at Olympia, I paid a visit to the studios served throughout, the record of one 
where it was made, belonging to British Talkatome Ltd. The member of the Committee was greeted by another member 


making of home talkies or of having synchronised records made 
to supply sound to amateurs’ silent films is becoming rather 
the rage, but it is still a fairly expensive hobby and the results 
are not strikingly good as yet. 

However, the Talkatome people are doing fine pioneer work 
and have got a lending library of 400-ft. films for those who 
own the necessary outfit. Besides the making of 15-inch 
dises at 33} r.p.m., the studios are equipped for ordinary 
private recording. 


The H.M.V. Societies 


Mr. Robert Hall’s letter in this issue is a sample of a good 
deal of correspondence from readers who are daunted by the 
initial outlay in joining the Hugo Wolf, Beethoven Sonata, 
Sibelius and Haydn Societies, and intelligibly would prefer to 
pick and choose among the records issued, even at a higher 
price, 

It hardly seems reasonable to advocate the destruction of 
the foundations of the Society idea at this early stage, and 
though I cannot speak for the Editor (who has already expressed 
his views in August, p. 92) I think he would agree with me 
that the instalment system of payment offered by Mr. C. 8. 
Davis of Liverpool meets the case of the genuine enthusiast 
for one or other of the Societies, and that the rest can surely 
find enough records in the Connoisseur Catalogue and else- 
where to absorb their available cash without getting anything 
that they do not want to possess. 


B 


with the comment, ‘‘ That fellow’s got false teeth.” 


Listeners’ Corner 

People often ask what sort of correspondence my broadcasting 
of gramophone records produces, so here are three typical 
examples which amused me at any rate and are too good to be 
kept to myself: 

(a) To the Decca Record Co.—‘‘ Dear Sirs, Why spoil a 
decent programme by the inclusion of that d Windbag 
C. Stone? Surely listeners have an overdose of his silly cackle 
on the B.B.C. Cut him out.—Yours, ete.” 

(b) ‘‘ Dear Sir, I am a well-known mouth-organ player and 
singer in this city. I was wondering if you could get me on 
to make a record or two. Songs and dances I usually play, 
but a record with sacred music would be nice I think. I have 
played and sung in various churches in A————.” 

(c) ‘‘ Dear Mr. Stone, It may amuse and perhaps even please 
you to know how much I enjoy having lunch with you on the 
wireless. It is surprising how mutton, and marrow, and milk 
pudding, take on fresh flavours when eaten to the accompani- 
ment of music, and quietly witty little remarks from a smiling 
voice. You must feel like Brigham Young or King Solomon 
if your imagination ever pictures the thousands of solitary 
females who are lunching with you in fancy; many of them 
may never have been taken out by a man in their lives, and 
perhaps never will be. Whatever you do, please don’t let the 
B.B.C. ‘ tidy you up,’ so to speak, and prevent you saying the 
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odd unconventional things which crop up so amusingly, It 
would be a great loss to us all if you were a Perfectly Proper 
Person.—Yours sincerely, ——.” 

These letters make a happy interlude in the task of answering 
requests for records and record numbers and enquiries whether 
‘particular songs or pieces of music have been recorded. 

But this month’s sensation was the letter from St. Leonards- 
on-Sea about Connie Apps, a girl of twenty, who had been 
totally deaf all her life and who suddenly heard a record being 
broadcast through headphones. Her aunt wrote to tell me 
of the girl’s excitement and added, “ you may be glad to know 
that yours was the first human voice that she ever heard.” 

Unfortunately, of course, she did not know that it was a 
human voice. It might have been a dog barking instead of a 
windbag cackling. 

The publicity given by the The Daily Mirror to the incident 
brought me letters showing that the use of radio by deaf people 

-is fairly common, apart from those who are only “hard of 
hearing ’’; but there are probably still plenty of deaf people 
who have.not thoroughly explored the possibility of recapturing 
sound by vibration, and I shall be glad to send information to 
any reader who wants it for a friend or relation. 


‘Gramophone Societies 

' The “season” is started. The syllabus of the Monday 
evening meetings of the Liverpool and District Gramophone 
Society up to next April can be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. J. W. Harwood, No. 3, 43 Castle Street, Liverpool. 

The Halifax Gramophone Society has enlarged its scope and 

is now the Halifax Music Society, with a Performing Members 
“Group. Its membership rose last season from 87 to 200 
members. The President is still Mr. Thomas Marchetti and the 
Hon. Sec. Mr. J. M. McLuskie, Heath Lodge, Halifax. 
_. The Richmond and District Radio-Gramophone Society 
starts its fortnightly Monday meetings on October 3rd. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. W. E. Crook, Lamorna, 26 Maxwell Park Crescent, 
Hounslow. 

Here are other useful addresses for Londoners: Hon. Sec. 
South-West London Gramophone Society, Mr. J. H. Benson, 
2 Marlboro’ Mansions, Hetherington Road, 8.W.4; Hon. Sec. 

‘South East London Recorded Music Society, Mr. R. J. Skan, 
70 ‘Chudleigh Road, 8.E.4, and Hon. Sec. South London 
~ Gramophone Society, Mr. T. H. Mills, 14 Paynesfield Avenue, 
East Sheen, S.W.14. 

There is no ‘‘ season ”’ in New South Wales, and the President 
of its Phonograph and Gramophone Society, Mr. Cam Marina, 
has sent in the syllabus, which shows fortnightly meetings all 
the year round, held in Sydney. The Hon. Sec. is Mr. J. R. 
Harrison, Commonwealth Bank, Martin Place, Sydney. 


Round and About 


Crazy Month is on at the London Palladium, withsome well- 
known gramophone folk behaving outrageously and impeni- 
tently: Binnie Hale (Columbia), John Tilley (Imperial), 
Naughton and Gold (Parlophone), and Caryll and Mundy 
(Broadcast) have all made notable records. The week before 
this started I went to see Jack Hylton and his Orchestra there 
in (among other things) a brilliantly timed Underneath the 
Arches complete with arch, two tramps and a genuine Glasgow 
newsboy ; ending up with an uproarious Gag Song which is 
much on the same lines as Rhymes, and equally near the brink. 
The audience seemed to revel in extremes both of sentimentality 
and licentiousness. 

... Randolph Sutton, in the same programme, played up to 

-, both these extremes also, but Miss Gretl Vernon, “‘ the Viennese 

. Nightingale ” who records for H.M.V., was rather out of the 
picture. In a white spangled frock and full consciousness of 
her good looks she moved and posed with too much delibera- 

j; tion, singing waltz songs in German and Now that you're gone 

ain pimaien, and whistling at intervals with truth but without 
colour. 


Later in the evening I heard Carson Robison whistling his 
Treetop Serenade (which he recorded for Zonophone, a record 
to be remembered), and thought that I had heard nothing better 
since the days of Charles Capper. 


Short Commons 

Trusound Pictorial Records, flexible and double-sided, the 
whole surface of each side being occupied by coloured pictures 
illustrating the. title, are to make another bid for popularity. 
The public’s ingrained conviction that a gramophone record 
should be solid and black seems almost invincible, like its 
conviction that a motor-car should have its engine in front of 
the driver. But there’s nothing like pegging away at a 
prejudice till it is removed. 

Look at tinned fruit! Look at the Hoover! 
gramophone itself ! 

The English Ensemble (Marjorie Hayward, Rebecca Clarke 
and May Mukle), with Pierre Tas and Allen Ford, is playing 
Schénberg’s Verkldrte Nacht (one of the N.G.S.’s earliest 
ventures) at their first Grosvenor House concert to-morrow, 
Sunday, October 2nd, at 4 p.m. in the Ballroom. 

Membership of the Sibelius Society is to be closed on Novem- 
ber Ist if the required thousand have signed on to support it, 
and the first album of seven records will be distributed shortly 
afterwards. Procrastinators should therefore now instruct 
their dealers to book their names. 

When are our leading dealers going to start magazines oi! 
their own for their clients? From America alone we get every 


book at the 


‘month most interesting comments on the new records from 


The Gramophone Shop in New York and the Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Co. in Cincinnati, quite apart from the excellent Disques 
published by Messrs. Royer Smith and Co. of Philadelphia, 
and the new Music Lovers’ Guide (which may be regarded as 
the continuation of The Phonograph, since it is edited by Messrs. 
Axel Johnson and R. D. Darrell) published by the New York 
Band Instrument Co. 

The Gramophone Shop, by the way, has been making ou 
mouths water by its catalogue of Columbia ‘“‘ masterworks,” 
of which it is offering 150,000 records at about a quarter of 
the ordinary price. It sounds wonderful, but what a grim 
sidelight on the conditions of the trade over there ! 

Mr. Richard Holt has asked me to remind our readers that 
he will be glad to hear (c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10A Soho 
Square, W.1) from any reader who would be interested in a 
Rachmaninoff Society. 

The latest volumes of miniature scores received from Messrs. 
Goodwin and Tabb include Bach’s Cantata No. 19 (Hs erhub 
sich ein Streit) and No. 123 (Liebster Immanuel, Hertzog der 
Frommen) and Graener’s Sinfonia Breve, Op. 96. 

The unforeseen crush of records for review this month has 
involved omission of some interesting Linguaphone and 
H.M.V. albums, the Book Reviews, and the concluding section 
of the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue. Never mind. We shall 
celebrate the Editor’s return with a big November number. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


AN EXPERT SOUNDBOX WILL 
IMPROVE YOUR MACHINE OUT 
OF ALL RECOGNITION. 


CALL AND HEAR ONE 


STANDARD 35/- 
(for H.M.V., Mark X and Xa, etc.) 


SPECIAL 65/- 
EXPERT FIBRES 
TREATED per 50 2/- LARGE WHITE per 100 2/6 


E. M. GINN 
55 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.1 
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ANALYTICAL 





ORCHESTRAL 
BROADCAST TWELVE. 


3233 (10in., Is. 6d.).—Maurice Cole and Metropolitan 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Stanley Chapple: 
First Movement of Concerto (Grieg). . 

The very neat playing we expect, on a light scale that is 

suitable to the music’s mental and emotional weight. Capital 
value. This is a ‘ reprint.” 


COLUMBIA. 

DB905-—6 (10in., 5s.).—Bournemouth Orchestra, conducted 
by Godfrey: Three Nell Gwyn Dances (German) and 
Chanson Triste (Tchaikovsky, arr. Stewart). 

LX172 (12in., 6s.).—Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Harty: 
Roman Carnival Overture (Berlioz). 

LX173 (12in., 6s.).—British Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Wood: Third Brandenburg Concerto (Bach). 

There is not much to say about the first pair: the standard 
of recording is fair ; that of performance is familiar, and might 
be higher. I envy the imagination of those who devise fill- 
ups. An otherwise respected colleague said the other day 
that Berlioz had no style at all. Has any style-less composer 
ever been popular among knowledgeable musicians? We 
should .be glad if Harty, who both knows and can do, would 
go further in the repertory. There are several overtures not 
recorded. When, also, are we to have some vocal music? 
[t need not run to a Berlioz Society, but the composer is in 
danger of being among the only-half-knowns, and he is too 
invigorating to be left like that. This is a crisp, matured 
performance. Listen to the fullness of the writing, and its 
crystal-clearness, say in the last inch or so of side 1. 

Last month H.M.V. did the Bach 3rd. This month Columbia 
does it. This is known as collaboration. Sir Henry’s Bach 
is so well known that it need not be described. His tempi 
differ from Cortot’s. I prefer the latter’s, in the second 
movement, and Wood’s in the first. The tone is the least bit 
shrill, to my mind, but it has grand body and impulse, though 
I have heard it a bit finer, in life. The second movement is 
less clear. It may be a shade slower than the conducior 
usually takes it: perhaps not. It is on the fast side, but 
everybody will enjoy the spread of sail. This is breezy Bach 
at his best. 


DECCA. 

F3104 (10in., 1s. 6d.).—New State String Sinfonietta: Air on 
the G String (Bach, arr. Wilhelmj), and Londonderry Air 
(arr. Grainger). ; 

The conductor’s name is not given. The orchestra plays 
discreetly (not too much bass in the Bach). I could like a 
little cutting away of weight on some beats of the other Air. 
Nearly all performances are a shade weak in rhythm in this 
way: for half the life in rhythm consists in cutting out. 
The recording is less heavy, solid, than some, and that is not 
a bad quality, for often the tune is made too ponderous. 
What a multitude of recording names there are! I like this 
orchestra. in its New State. Is it an old stater known to 
us, I wonder, and re-named? 


NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS | 


[The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.) 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 


CA8098 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Furtwangler : Ballet Music from Rosamunde (Schubert). 


CA8095-—6 (12in., 8s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, conducted by 
A. Wolff: Capriccio Espagnol (Rimsky-Korsakov). ¢ 
— 


LY€017 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Priiwer: Overture to The Beautiful Galathea (Suppé). 


LY 6030 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Berlin §.0. Orchestra, conducted by 
Melichar: Intermezzo from Cavalleria (Mascagni), and 
Triumphal March from Aida (Verdi). 


LY6036-—8 (12in., 3s. 6d. each).—Great Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Melichar: Ballet Music and Waltz from 
Faust (Gounod). 


LY 6040 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Berlin 8.0. Orchestra, conducted by 
Kopsch: Overture, Fidelio (Beethoven). 


LY6041 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Berlin-Charlottenburg Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by A. von Zemlinsky: Overtures to 
Il Seraglio and Cosi Fan Tutte (Mozart). 


LY6042 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Kopsch: Invitation to the Waltz (Weber, arr. Berlioz). 


Eight of the hoariest items imaginable come first in this 
month’s box. Help! But gracious Schubert smoothes the 
frown: one side soothes, the other titillates. The latter is 
especially prettily pointed, with just the right poise, so that 
one can see the dancers, and the heart dances with them, like 
Wordsworth’s at the daffodils’ nodding. This side is an 
admirable aeration. A sweet recording. 


Rimsky’s dancers are of a bolder, broader, coarser type. 
There is less here of the happy inspiration and more of the 
capable workman enjoying himself in rollicks with the band. 
Somehow, the French seem to have a specially deft hand with 
this rather gaudy music—perhaps because so much of. their 
own most popular work has a similar heart. They divide 
their music, like themselves, into compartments, and not many 
outsiders ever see the whole Frenchman: hence France is 
perhaps more consistently blackguarded than any other 
nation—with what reason or unreason this is not the place to 
discuss. I have never been much taken with Rimsky’s 
Spanishry : it is of a different brand of art from his Easternism. 
These amusing, superficial purlings and native wood-notes-not- 
very-wild have been recorded fully enough for my taste. L 
have heard greater amplitude of gesture and colour, which the 
music can certainly stand ; but an agreeable balance is struck. 
In the recording, that quality is characteristic of the Decca- 
Polydors. Others may care for a roof-raising din ; they, with 
no namby-pambyness, prefer sweet reason. Apart from a 
little surface noise, I like the general tone of the dises, especially 
in light music such as this. 


The first half of the Intermezzo is dragged. Is Mr. Melichar 
trying to do something with it? Why not try that on with 
music which allows it? The latter half improves, and the 
colour will be appreciated. Verdi’s trumpets leave an echo 
which smudges painfully into the succeeding phrase. That 
reverberation-period (probably through the furnishing of the 
recording chamber) should be looked to. There is some good 
material in those trumpet-sounds ; it can be more warmly 
recorded, and it is the makers’ business to discover how. 


The three discs of Faust music contain respectively two, 
three and three movements, the last on 6038 being the Waltz 
The ballet music is among the best of its kind. It was a happy 
necessity that made Gounod add these scenes for the big 
production at the Opéra (the work having being first produced, 
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a decade before—1859—without them). Gounod, sticking to 
Goethe, found good stuff for his tableaux in the visions of beauty 
devilishly conjured up for Faust’s delight. It doesn’t much 
matter which movement belongs to whom. Melichar is a 
rather heavy conductor for these light-fingered vanities : mark 
his tiny gaps in the first movement, and the lack of real variety 
in his phrase-weighting (in Part 4,e.g., and elsewhere). Part 6 
is my favourite, but it too wants light and air. Melichar is 
careful, and his slowish pace lets the detail out, and gives the 
music time to breathe ; but in stuff of this kind we want to be 
carried away, rather than shown the sights in a museum- 
spirit. 
recalls a practice-piece I could not quite master, oh, so many 
years ago. But it’s a good Waltz, all the same. Save for a 
little lack of lusciousness, it goes, here, as well as anything. 
The colours throughout are natural enough—to me, the most 
pleasing element in the records. 


Julius Kopsch (1887) is a composer as well as conductor. 
I do not remember his name coming up before. I like his 
handling of the Beethoven. The poor composer tinkered with 
his solitary opera, until he got very tired of it. This, the last 
overture—the only one called by the opera’s name—was 
written in 1814, nine years after the work had been launched. 
The short introduction keeps our interest in the air—which is 
it to be, allegro or adagio? The slow answer to the opening 
lively call uses its dropping-figure, but with very different 
meaning. Even here, the horns, over the clarinet’s answering- 
phrase, repeat the allegro’s rhythm. After the allegro has 
been repeated, there is a fine example of the Beethovenian 
crescendo before we dash into the long allegro (horn, 2-in. in). 
The strings, §-in. from the end of the side, trip into a new 
rhythm, There is a pretty change from E to G to savour, at 
the start of side 2. Note how the quiet string syncopation 
keeps the music on tiptoe all along, here, and how the taa-fe-taa 
rhythm, with several special spurts (middle of the side), 
pushes on too. The whole thing is delightfully kept in the 
air by the simplest means, until we have the slow interlude 
again (solo bits broadening it decoratively) with a fuller form 
of the curve in bar 3 of the horn theme (side 2, 2-in. in), Then 
the final presto romps home on the taa-fe-taa rhythm, let loose, 
daft with joy. A pretty piece of light-weight contriving, 
obviously not attempting to cover all the opera’s spread of 
emotion: probably by that time Beethoven was fed up with 
trying to outdo himself in the three Leonoras, or felt that he 
had said all he had to say, on symphonic-poem lines. However 
it be, Fidelio stands as a capital sunshine-after-rain picture, 
not too deep, either emotionally or in design, to be taken in, 
and felt at ease in, by the most casual listener. Apart from 
the slight LY-series reverberation, the record wins as happily 
as the music. 


The Mozart pair, several times (I think) put into double 
harness, are capitally tutored by Zemlinsky, who is about fifty, 
and is Schénberg’s brother-in-law. He seems to have a genial 
mind for Mozart, keeping the recording on a gentle level, 
giving the wind time to articulate in Cosi. I can imagine 
greater variety of wind-colour, but the neatness and delicacy 
show the practised classical hand. This is a nice nap. 


Why is Weber’s title almost always wrongly given on labels? 
It is an “ Invitation to the Dance,” which happens to be a 
waltz-rondo. Weber was a glorious shock to Berlioz, who, 
when the older composer was in Paris, on the way to London 
for the last time, “‘ breathlessly followed in his track, hoping 
and longing” to meet him, and always just missing him. 
Afterwards (in 1841) he was able to become, as it were, a 
collaborator with his idol. He wrote recitatives to replace 


the Freischiitz dialogue (our Costa had essayed this, earlier), 
and scored the Invitation for use in the performance, The 
piano music, soda-water before, is changed into champagne, 
and this careful performance only just fails to do justice to it, 
by lagging and muzzing a little, about an inch from the end. 
Apart from this, it is a capital cheap record. 








I can never quite fully enjoy the Waltz, because it — 





DECCA-POLYDOR (continued). 

PO5046 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—L. Gyenes and Hungaria Girls: 
Hungarian Dances 5 and 6 (Brahms). 

LY6044 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—L. Gyenes and Hungaria Girls: 
Rakoczy March Liszt) and Come, Gipsy, from Countess 
Maritza (Kalman). 

CA8100 (12in., 4s.).—Brailowsky and Berlin Phil., con- 
ducted by Priiwer: First Movement of E flat Concerto 
(Liszt). 

PO5047-8 (10in., 5s.).—Berlin. Phil., conducted by Schreker : 
First Peer Gynt Suite (Grieg). 

PO5049 (10in. 2s. 6d.).—Berlin 8.0. Orchestra, conducted 
by Melichar: Selection from Mignon (Thomas). 

LY6043 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Great Symphony Orchestra, with 
Chorus, conducted by Melichar: A Stroll in the Vienna 
Woods (J. Strauss, arr. Charlie). 

LY6046-7 (12in., 7s.). — Berlin - Charlottenburg Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by M. Gurlitt: Overture and Grand 
March (Tannhiuser). 

LY6048 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Melichar: Selection from Schwanda the Bagpiper 
(Weinberger). 

Upper Deccas, lower Deccas, the boat is full this month! 
Miss Gyenes’ Orchestra attacks Brahms 5 at such a pace that 
one takes cover. The pulling-up is overdone, as far as artistry 
is concerned. I know not whether this is true Hungarian 
style. I hope not. It seems to me ludicrous without being 
amusing. The playing, for café or minor-Kursaal recreation, 
on holiday, would pass. The March is ascribed to Liszt, but 
it sounds mostly like the one we know best, which Berlioz 
handled so grandly. I say “ mostly,” for there are one or two 
harmonies that like me not—in particular, a dominant seventh, 
Zin. in, which spoils a nice common chord. In the genuine 
Liszt concerto movement (there may be more to come) the 
pianist sounds, pleasantly, a little way off, so that he does not 
assault the ear too keenly. The recorded tone is somewhat 
unequal, slightly dull (wooden) in places, and brilliant enough 
in others. A place such as the last inch of side 1 shows the 
best, and quite admirable, quality of the recording. The 
makers need to watch the fully-scored portions. 

Peer Gynt is very smoothly handled, with paces nicely on the 
moving side. Ase’s Death is not deathly slow, and the sun 
rises as if it really meant to get up and stay up, and was not 
just pretending. Anitra gets more expression than often we 
hear, and the imps, though held back a bit (as they nearly 
always seem to me to be : this is a good deal of a rag-movement, 
and I should let it whizz, for once), have plenty of bite in them. 
Colcur-value is high. A nap-able pair. 

There is actually a fresh tune or two in the Mignon dishing- 
up, and the dishing is nicely done. Since it is apparently 
impossible to get our friends to dish these old bards for good, 
let us be thankful for some trace of freshness, though the music 
seems to me to have little but old-memory value now. The 
light D.P. recreations are certainly trimly turned out. The 
Stroll is nicely described as ‘‘ A Medley . . . from melodies by 
J. Strauss.” These amiable potterings consist of male and 
female warblings of the musical comedy order (with some pretty 
bits of duetting by the latter, and a wobbly male, less pretty), 
and some honey-sweet glidings by the band. 

Four more sides of Tannhduser, on a wet day, when Autumn 
has surely come. . . . The recording is on the mild side, the 
opening especially. It is also a bit stiff. I prefer many records 
mild-drawn, but Tannhduser needs all the divil it can get. 
I like better the March (side 4), which is in nice drawing-room 
balance. You need not fear being blown out of house and 
home. Again, Gurlitt holds the reins a trifle hardly, I feel. 
But it is a very gentlemanly march, and I enjoyed it. 

The Schwanda music is by far the liveliest in interest. The 
label, by the way, is bad, for it gives only the title of the opera, 
without ‘selection from.” A very good friend, wishing to 
make me as enthusiastic as he is about what he thinks “ the 
best of the post-war operas,” made me a present of the score 
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(Universal, 8967), which I have read and played with much 
enjoyment. But what is the chance of hearing the work on 
the stage in this benighted country? A side or two of samples 
cannot be much more than bricks from a house, but the dances 
will attract anybody. Weinberger (a Czech) was only thirty 
when he wrote the work. I don’t think he has assimilated, or 
quite decided what he wants to do with, modern speeches : 
but the Czech-pattern tunes, and the good old story of the 
magic pipes that beat even the devil, are good enough to 
commend the work, even if the superstructure might be thought 
either not quite clever enough or too clever. An opera like 
Schwanda would liven up our official operatic stage, too busy 
dithering about subsidies to bother about music. Why 
shouldn’t the Old Vic-Wells try it? A cutting dated January 
1930 says ‘‘ Schwanda has now reached Berlin. Nearly all 
the opera-houses in Germany, about eighty in all, have accepted 
it for performance, and most of them have given it already.” 
Britons never shall be slaves. Weinberger is a pupil of Reger, 
but that should not put us off. You would hardly recognise 
it, except in his contrapunting. No composer worth anything 
has ever failed to shine in that, even though he modestly did 
not parade his light. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


C2294-5 (12in., 8s.).—Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by 
Alwin: Rose Cavalier Suite (Strauss, arr. Nambuat). 


C2273 (12in., 4s.).—L.§8.0., conducted by Goossens: Suite 
in G (Bach, arr. Goossens). 


DB1690-4 (12in., 30s.).—Schnabel and L.S.0., conducted by 
Sargent: First Piano Concerto, and (solo pianoforte) 
Fir Elise (Beethoven). In an album. 


Odd that someone else should arrange R. Strauss. Has 
Nambuat coarsened it a bit? ‘The Vienna orchestra, sometimes 
dim, burgeons here. The Cavalier is intoxicating—perhaps 
that is why we aren’t allowed to have it at Covent Garden. 
This month’s records are coming out better, the further I work 
through them. After all, I do want a lot of pleasure out of 
reviewing. These records are naps, though I’m not quite 
comfortable about the orchestration. I distrust these 
Nambuats, however nice they may be. Without the fullscore, 
and time in which to investigate, I cannot adjudicate on the 
Nambuatry ; but the Silver Rose (side 1) seems less fairy-taleish 
than I remember it: and can anyone, once having heard it at 
first ear, ever forget its gorgeous magic? On side 2 is Ochs’ 
waltz, on 3 the breakfast scene and trio, and on 4 the closing 
duet. Strauss had a heart then: has he lost it since, or has 
the ideal head-heart combination gone agley? Goossens on 
Bach is interesting, and at the desk heismasterly. ‘Try fibre: 
the recording is on the plenty-for-money side. The label, as 
usual, tells too little. ‘The work is the fifth French Suite for 
keyboard, lacking the Sarabande and Lowre, and having a 
Minuetinserted. The winding-up Gigue has lovely science, to 
which I commend all who like to see how the wheels go round. 
I remember this as part of the music Goossens arranged for 
the dances in the original production of Phoebus and Pan. 
Even among gigues, and Bach gigues, it stands on a pinnacle 
of delight. Nap this disc, my brothers! 

What a noble end to the month! All the more welcome 
because we don’t hear Beethoven’s No. 1 so often as the later 
ones. The movements take four, three, and two sides: and is 
the fill-up on side 8 so that the Rondo would go complete on the 
last disc? By no manner of means: it is on sides 8 and 9, so 
if you happen to want it alone, you have to pay 12s. Ours isa 
rich house, ours is. The concerto is really Beethoven’s second, 
written when he was about 28. The orchestra has almost too 
generous a helping in the first movement, before the piano gets 
a look in. His time is gay enough when it comes, but is long 


in coming. That is a fine romantic change after the first rally 
and the strong close in G, when the first fiddles have the new 
tune in E flat. 


The pianist gets this tune soon after side 2 








starts. I like the way he marches straight ahead when there 
are no flowers to be picked. Some players dally to pick up 
weeds. I think Schnabel shows up even better here than in 
the concerto we had the other month. The strings are too 
loud at times in the soft movement. That matter of p and pp 


.is even yet not fully enough considered by conductors. Sargent 


is scarcely my ideal, as regards subtlety. The clarinet’s 
colouring is particularly attractive in this section. This is 
probably the best-recorded slow movement of a piano concerto 
that we have. In the finale the band is inclined to overdo the 
sf (just over jin. in), as nearly everybody is, in Beethoven. 
He himself did not habitually make it an explosion. I should 
like more delicacy in the orchestral work. Apart from that, 
the concerto may be enjoyed by all. Having heard this 
band in the new recording hall (though not in this work), I 
suggest that at the time these records were made the perfect 
amount and quality of absorbent surface had not been dis- 
covered. The result is exciting, from some points of view, and 
lovers of brilliance may dislike any alteration. But the rest 
of us want to get still nearer to the ideal scale of proportion. 
No one need have any hesitation in buying the records, though. 
They will make you happy, and the tiny piano piece on the 
last side will soothe you after the excitements of the concerto. 
Someone might pick out the best small piano pieces of 
Beethoven’s, and record a few—the late Bagatelles are scarcely 
ever played, and several are well worth attention. 


W. R. A. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


The Haydn Quartet Society’s first three works appear in a 
handsome grey album. This Vol. 1 contains Op. 20, No. 2, 
Op. 33, No. 3, and Op. 77, No. 1, all played by the Pro Arte 
Quartet with obvious relish, and with but little blemish—an 


occasional off-pitch note by the leader. I advise, for most 
strong machines, fibre. There is force, point, light and air in 
the style. Some may prefer greater suavity, or a more 
Lénerish scheme of dynamics. Haydn is strong enough to 
stand a great deal of “‘ interpretation’ but is best when let 
alone. The Op. 20 set of quartets constituted a great flowering- 
time. How rarely are they heard! The Society does a true 
service in thus making accessible some of the fourscore-odd 
works, of which only a handful are commonly played. The 
definitive edition of the chamber music is still appearing, and 
doubtless the Society will pick several plums from lately-issued 
numbers. I understand that the albums are obtainable 
separately, by those who cannot subscribe to the whole set of 
them: but separate quartets cannot be purchased. I could 
enlarge on favourite movements from these three works, but 
those who have already subscribed will like to pick and 
enthuse for themselves; and those who can possibly afford 
(or, as it more generally is, “‘ will” afford) should make haste 
to join the Society before its limited list is closed. The address 
is 363, Oxford Street ; and while I am about it, I venture to 
ask for still fuller support for the Sibelius Society, which, even 
more than those Societies that celebrate the classics, naturally 
needs the support of quick-minded, inquiring music-lovers who 
seek the best in the life of contemporary music. 
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Parlophone perseveres with Mendelssohn—the C minor Trio 
(Op. 66), on four records (E11210—3, 16s.). The players are 
Dr. H.Zilcher, piano, Adolf Schiering, violin, and Ernst Cahnbley, 
*cello. These players. work together in first-rate style. The 
balancing of all is a noteworthy feature, whatever the com- 
bination.. The first movement is one of the composer’s best. 
It has a certain anxiety, and in spite of some melodic touches 
by that. finger-in-the-pie which was one of Mendelssohn’s 
banes—the self-copying patterning—the repetition, in one 
work after another, of much-too-easy turns of phrase that were 
-much too hard-worked—there is genuine new thought in the 
construction and free, strong feeling. (The dateis 1845—two 
years before he died.) It grips a reality in music’s life, which 
Mendelssohn could too rarely do. Perhaps he was rarely 
sufficiently aroused. But how splendidly he could rise, when 
either the germ of musical life itself, somehow put into his 
heart, stirred him (as in the organ sonatas, written about this 
time), or, best of all, when the dramatic spirit shone out in a 
situation, and he could throw himself into it (as in Elijah) 
.without worrying about anything! This first movement is 
certainly one of the best samples of his chamber music. The 
recorded tone, in the pp portions, becomes about as slight 
as is safe: but I would forgive almost anything in order to get 
the pp that the composer asked for. The gramophone denied 
it too long. The first movement takes three sides, the second 
two, the Scherzo one, and the finale two. In the stiff old way, 
the Andante is of course split up on two records—instead of 
sensibly putting the Scherzo on the odd side of the second disc 
and leaving the Andante for disc 3. This tender movement 
might have more opulent tone, but I like the strings’ reticence. 
We have had a little too much, in recording, of the gorgeous - 
vibrato school, and Mendelssohn, more than many, is all the 
better for not being overlaid with sentiment. In that way, 
the quality of his ideas has a chance to stand out, and we can 
enjoy his workmanship the more, in not being pestered with 
prettiness. The musician’s enjoyment of Mendelssohn is 
largely because of his sterling workmanship, not least in a 
dramatic situation, whether the drama arise from words or 
from the interaction of purely musical elements. If he could 
not write a really deep slow movement, he could no more write 
a bad scherzo, and this one is a beauty. I could wish for more 
devil in the recording here. For~the music’s sake I nap it. 
Here is style and grip, and if I could make a scherzo a twentieth 
as good I would fall down and worship Mendelssohn, one of the 
world’s best teachers for those who know how to learn. Once 
again, I gently suggest that wholesale detractors of him are 
fools. The finale again proves the skilful craftsman, not only 
in its fashioning, but in its proportioning with the first move- 
ment. We need something solid, with a tang. The opening 
theme is one of the key-pattern that. Mendelssohn overworked, 
but it has urgericy ; and the rejoicing second and the interlude of 
sweet comfort in the middle of the movement are well worth 
savouring. 
W. R. A. 





This is Perfection of Song! 


RICHARD TAUBER 


Simple Aveu (Thomé) 
Melody in F (Rubinstein)’: 


(Morgen (Richard Strauss) 
| Heimliche Aufforderung 


10-inch Double-Sided Records, 4s. each 





RO 20197 


RO 20195 








‘Tauber records only for 


| PARLOPHONE 


-rather—of bars 6 and 7. 


“actress. 














INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE, 

The ‘48’ have never come forth in force. On Decca- 
Polydor DE7010 (10in., 2s. 6d.) Wilhelm Kempff plays the D 
major from Book 2, and his arrangement of the Prelude to the 
Cantata We thank Thee, Lord. Some of the bass pushes in the 
prelude seem a trifle lacking in point, but he shapes the music : 
perhaps too pointedly, in the little Handelian flourishes of the 
fugue. He has style, and a will. The cantata-prelude is one 
which Sir Henry Wood has orchestrated. Kempff orchestrates 
on the piano with likeable, because not excessive, diversity of 
tone, and is recorded as judiciously. He seems a sound player 
with strong ideas. 

On Decca-Polydor LY6045 (12in., 3s. 6d.) Walter Rehberg 
plays a C sharp minor Prelude, the name of whose composer 
shall not be dragged from me, together with Grieg’s T’o Spring 
and Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, the two last perhaps being 
intended to turn our eyes from Autumn skies—though the first 
fits only too well with the dreepy day on which I am listen- 
ing to it. The gleam in the gloom is that Rehberg and Decca- 
Polydor have found a most sweetly-recording piano tone. 
Best of all, really soft tone comes through. The player, 
praises be, never slams, and every note is clear. He uses 
intelligence and taste. A still sharper clang can be caught, 
maybe (aloft, the tone clouds), but this sort of recording gives 
me much pleasure, and I hope, especially, that the discovery 
of real pp, which has absurdly lagged behind in almost all 
recording whatever, will be diligently pursued. The Mendels- 
sohn is a bit stodgy ; but most of this record is quite notable, 
in its balance and intelligence. 

On Col. DX375-6 (12in., 8s.) Harriet Cohen plays Mozart's 
Sonata in C .(K330).. The recording will be liked for: its 
crispness. .Miss Cohen is a trifle hard, and her style lacks poise 
for Mozart. Not every note is even and clear, in the first two 
bars. There is a slight drag in 5 and 6, and an exaggerated 
push at the start of 21. The fashion of playing that carries 
off, and can be carried off, in Bax, does not stand up quite 
satisfactorily to the sterner test of the classics. On side 2, 
it is really rather distressing to mark the length—shortness, 
I am not pleading for metronomic 
stiffness, or ruling out rubato: but this seems to me simply 
waywardness. Mozart is infinitely more difficult to play than 
he looks, or sounds, and few there be that can play him. The 
slow movement, marked Andante cantabile, is taken -very 
slowly-—at what I call an Adagio pace. The tone does not 
sustain or colour .quite finely enough here; but there is 
some charming sensitive feeling in the playing of this masterly 
miniature, so simple in its notes. So there is in the finale, 


though I cannot detect every note in. the ornaments, the playing 


of which seems a rather weak point in the player. The tone, 
however, has not. much colour ;~- but every addition to our 


“small store.of Mozart-is welcome.: 


Yvonne ' Arnaud has made two reputations—as pianist and 
I am told that the two’ H.M.V. records ©2455 and 
2456 (12in.; 4s. “each) she has made are being played as 
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entr’actes in the play in which she is appearing—‘ Will You 
Love Me Always?” Who could help it?—even though the 
use of records instead of living players is one of the day’s many 
means of bringing theatre musicians to poverty. The pieces 
on 2455 are a Haydn Rondo al’ Ungarese, and Saint-Saéns’s 
Valse Caprice (I am not certain if this is the Wedding Cake 
waltz: it is gaily enough iced and decked) ; and on 2456 are a 
Bach coneerto movement (F minor) and Raff’s La Fileuse. 
All have string band accompaniments (Barbirolli conducting). 
The recording is delicate, sometimes slightly pale, but always the 
performance is pointed, firm, stylish. She knows where she is 
going, and we know at once that she knows. 

On H.M.V. B4261 (10in., 3s.) Mark Hambourg plays 
Rubinstein’g arrangement of Beethoven’s T'urkish Patrol, and 
a Volkslied Gy himself. The former music is slightly cheapened, 
and it is fair to put that all down to Rubinstein. Apart from 
its historical point, the piece never amounted to anything. Mr. 
Hambourg plays it appropriately. His own tune is of the draw- 
ing-room folk, for whom Mendelssohn was not wholly responsible. 

Schnabel’s Fir Elise (Beethoven) is mentioned in 
“‘ Orchestral.” 

VIOLIN. 

It does not seem many years since Florizel von Reuter was a 
wonder-boy, but it must be twenty years ago. Since the war 
we have not heard much of him, and this is the first record of 
his that I have come across (Decca-Polydor CA8097, 12in., 
4s.). Like most of his tribe, he must be arranging things. On 
ene side is Paganini’s 9th Caprice, and on the other a Rossini 
Fantasia in the G string, which has gone through three fires— 
‘* Rossini—Paganini—Reuter.” The Caprice is the one 
beginning with the horn-like harmony. One or two out-of- 
tune notes made me stop and sharpen my fibre, thinking it 
might not be doing him justice; but the bad notes remain : 
not many, but there should not be one. This sort of trick 
tiddlery impresses me as do many performances by trained 
animals : it seems so unnatural. The dark tone in the other 
piece is a welcome relief, and so is the “ straight ” tune, senti- 
mental and most undistinguished as it is. We have at least a 
specimen of the player’s feeling. The pianist does not quite 
chime with him, in the middle of the side, and later. The 
variations are feeble, and I am afraid we must conclude that 
von Reuter’s taste is the same. He records well; that, indeed, 
is the best thing about the disc. 

Sammons beguiles us, and the time, on Col. DB911 (10in., 
3s.). Songs my mother taught me and Kreisler’s Liebesleid, 
with Gerald Moore, is all the fare. Sammons has done great 
stuff greatly, and will again. (How soon?) The lambent 
tone, creamily recorded, is soothing. Its unity enriches the 
yearning mood of the Dvorak song. Kreisler’s sentiment in 
the waltz seems more obviously made for quick sale. Mr. 
Moore balances perfectly. 

Sylvia de Gay, on Edison Bell Winner 5510 (10in., 1s. 6d.), 
plays more Kreisler: yes (cigars or nuts?), the Caprice 
Viennois: with more Dvorak (look here, you'll ruin this 
business!)—a Slavonic Dance. She is rather slack with the 
latter: it needs a more vital rhythm : who is going to dance to 
it? Her rubato is not quite persuasive, anyway ; and one or 
two of her notes promise, rather than perform perfectly. She 
is a useful fiddler, apart from this fault (common to millions of 
fiddlers, and nearly all so-called “‘ rhythmic ”’ players) of not 
having the root of rhythm. LEighteenpenny recording has a 
capital model in these E.B.s. 

Menuhin, accompanied by Hubert Giesen, plays Paganini’s 
Campanella, and a Franko arrangement of the Song of the 
Bride, from Rimsky’s The T'sar’s Bride (H.M.V. DB1638, 12in., 
6s.). The fireworks come off beautifully cleanly, with the 
exception of a few notes out of tune, which show that the boy, 
already of remarkable powers, can go further. The other piece 
shows the player’s strong yet velvety tone sul G, in a winsome 
air of Eastern cast, then some higher airiness, and a bout of 
double-stopping to end: luxurious recording, and capital 
yariety-for the money. ; W,R. A. 
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SONG AND CHORAL 


Last month appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE an article 
pleading the primary need, among the new record societies, of 
a British Song Society. This month, as it happens, comes a 
record which in part at least is one of the first we should want : 
H.M.V. B4255 (10in., 2s. 6d.), by Stuart Robertson (bass- 
barytone). First he gives us a setting of the famous verses 
There is a lady sweet and kind, also known as Passing by. 
This, by Thomas Ford, is probably the first setting (1607). 
Hear it a few times, and you will never want to hear another 
setting—certainly no other known to me. When you are 
willing to come down to details, notice the rhythm—rhythm 
indeed, yet simply a rhythm of the words, and the melody 
a melody of the rhythm. If Ford didn’t write the verses, he 
has certainly made them his own ; here is a complete whole, a 
perfect unity—a unit. For those who still know nothing of* 
the ‘‘ Lutenist Ayres,’’ I must say that this is merely a good 
sample ; there are scores, probably hundreds, as good; they 
range the whole gamut of moods, from such as this, through 
the lightest, most brilliant gaiety and wit, to downright 
ribaldry ; and in whatever mood, they have hardly been 
equalled since. They should properly be accompanied on the 
lute ; but the maia thing, here, is that the original accompani- 
ment, no ‘ arrangement,” is played, and played judiciously 
(on the piano). Robertson sings it well, with a just simplicity. 
I could wish to hear that wonderful, broad period, the second 
half of the tune, sung as a whole (i.e., unbroken) at least once. 
There are two other songs on this record. (1) an apt and 
effective setting by Woodgate of the old verses Bring us in 
good ale. This is obviously a chorus song, and anyhow might 
be more riotous—but it is good as it is, well worth having. 
(2) Silent worship (Handel, arr. Somervell): just one of 
Handel’s fine tunes. I think this record is a certainty for any 
list of Indispensables. 

Still greater, perhaps, is Decca F3122 (10in., ls. 6d.), one of 
the best yet made by Steuart Wilson (tenor). For Spanish 
Ladies (arr. Vaughan Williams) is a fine example of a still 
greater art, English folk-art. I doubt if there are many 
singers to-day who can equal] the full size and strength of this 
song (as has Vaughan Williams in his arrangement), but 
Steuart Wilson can and does. Mowing the Barley (arr. Cecil 
Sharp) is another English folk-song, very different but equally 
characteristic, perhaps, and delightfully sung. A _ technical 
point must be mentioned, if only for singers, namely, long 
phrasing—at least one whole verse is taken without a breath— 
yet perfectly naturally. When will some company take the 
trouble to label its records properly ? 

Another very good record of English traditional songs is 
Decca F3105 (10in., 1s. 6d.), of Dale Smith (barytone), with 
Male-Voice Quartet and piano, in the three sea-shanties 
Shenandoah, Rio Grande, and Billy Boy. They are interest- 
ingly arranged by ‘“ Moore ’—Gerald, I imagine—the piano 
part being specially effective, naturally. In one verse of Billy 
Boy Dale Smith deserts song for speech, and I’m not quite sure 
whether it comes off. He is not yet quite free from all danger 
of singing flat. But this is a first-class record. 

Chesterton’s Wine and Water is, of course, the drinking 
song in which Noah keeps remarking to his wife that he 
‘* doesn’t mind where the water goes if it doesn’t get into the 
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wine.” The verses are of the same great stock as the folk- 
song I’ve just reviewed, Spanish Ladies. Is this setting, by 
Brown, if not their equal, good enough to carry them? Harry 
Dearth (barytone, Columbia DB913, 10in., 2s. 6d.) makes it 
s0 bibulous that it’s hard to say. Idoubt it, and I hope no one 
else but a genius, and a man of Chesterton’s calibre (of spirit, 
I mean), will waste his energy and ours by setting Chesterton’s 
song. But I’m not yet prepared to give a definite denial that 
this setting will serve, and moreover, Dearth is excellent in one 
of Weatherly’s best songs, very fairly set by Russell, Why 
shouldn’t I? 

There are two negro records this month. On Decca F3113 
(10in., Is. 6d.) are Water Boy (arr. Robinson), with its haunting 
calls and rich tune, and There’s a man goin’ roun’ takin’ names 
(arr. White: a genuine spiritual, but not outstanding), sung 
by Jules Bledsoe (bass), who is very good indeed, if not quite 
on the Robeson level. On H.M.V. B4253 (10in., 2s. 6d.) 
Marion Anderson (contralto) is excellent in two good songs 
Oh, wasn’t dat a wide, wide, ribber (arr. Burleigh: apparently 
the original of One more river) and Tramping (arr. E. Boatner). 
The arrangements step just over the border once or twice. 

It is very unfortunate that The National Chorus (with 
Military Band and organ, conducted by Stanford Robinson, 
Columbia DX372, 12in., 4s.) has given its immense influence 
and publicity to a very irritating stunt, for which Hymns 
A. and M. is I think originally responsible. I refer to the stunt 
of chopping up, and going suddenly from ff to pp in the last 
line of Abide with me (Lyte and Monk). Otherwise this record 
of that hymn and Kipling’s Recessional, Lest we forget (Blan- 
chard’s well-known tune) is efficient enough. 

A Selection No. 2 of Sacred Songs uses There is a green hill 
(Gounod), the Ave Maria superimposed by Gounod on a Bach 
prelude, O for the wings of a dove (Mendelssohn), As pants the 
hart (Spohr), Schubert’s Ave Maria, and Gounod’s Nazareth. 
Mutilation is of course necessary in such pot-pourris, so all I 
need say is that it is a very adept piece of work, and is performed 
and recorded with full efficiency on Columbia DX373 (12in., 
4s.) by Isobel Baillie, Catherine Stewart, Heddle Nash, and 
Norman Allin, with organ, violin, and harp, except that the 
soprano’s words are very indistinct. 

Regal MR632-3 (two 10in., 1s. 6d. each) are two novel records 
which will be received with delight by perhaps all Welshmen, 
and by many others also. They represent A Welsh Eisteddfod. 
The performers are John Owen (“‘ Adjudicator”’), Megan 
Thomas (soprano), Parry Jones (tenor), Watcyn Watcyns 
(bass), and an * Eisteddfod Choir.’? We hear first the chatter 
of the crowd, then a verse of Ar hyd y nos; the winner of the 
Chair Poem is announced, and the first side fades out to Men 
of Harlech. (The announcing, or most of it, is done in 
English.) Side 2 begins with Men of Harlech returning, then 
Watcyns sings a verse of Captain Morgan’s March as the Chair 
Poem. Follows a verse of Jesu, Lover of my soul. Side 3, 
competition of soloists: Megan Thomas sings a verse of 
Gwenith Gwyn, Parry Jones a verse of The Stars in Heaven are 
bright. On side 4 we have a verse of Hen wlad fy-nhadau 
(Land of my fathers) and part of the Hallelujah Chorus 
(Handel’s Messiah). The whole is excellently carried out, and 
the soloists are, of course, worthy representatives. 

The Don Cossacks Choir (Columbia DX374, 12in., 4s.) 
invites inevitably comparison with last month’s H.M.V. record 
of the Choir of the Russian Metropolitan Church in Paris, as 
they have here recorded Gretchaninoff's Responsory 11. The 
Cossacks are good, but not entirely free from their mannerisms. 
In the Forest (Paschenko) is more interesting, though not 
equal to the best these Cossacks have recorded. 

The Imperial Company’s policy in their records of Tom Burke 
(tenor) is not easy to understand. Burke is a British operatic 
tenor of international fame, who hints at recording good stuff. 
Imperial might be expected to want to make the most of him. 
Grieg’s I love thee (Ich liebe dich) is a classic, though admittedly 
a ‘‘popular”’ song. If it were unmitigatedly vandalized, I 
might curse it for a work of the Devil, but I should see that it 


might be worldly-wise. But here it has a small-orchestral 
accompaniment, which I’m sure Grieg never intended; the 
whole melody is played through by the orchestra between 
verses 1 and 2; and there are a few vulgar disfigurements 
introduced into the accompaniment. The record is thus 
discounted for anyone who “knows”; and for those who 
don’t, the extra attractions are surely hardly enough to count. 
Anyhow, whereas I have ventured to suggest some of Burke’s 
records as possible bargains, I certainly can’t recommend this. 
In Massenet’s Elegie a little touching up won’t matter, and 
Burke is of course master of the song, so this record, Z131 
(12in.), may be worth two shillings for that alone, 

Alfred Piccaver is another British tenor of international 
operatic fame, but on Decca M424 (10in., 2s. 6d.) he sings 
Macushla (Dermot and MacMurrough) no better than, if as well 
as, scores of others; and why he should record Haunting 
Perfume (Tucker) at all, I can’t imagine. 

The Comedy Harmonists is a perfect and most delightful 
German male-voice ensemble, quite different from the lugubri- 
ous, sanctimonious affair which we generally think of. It may 
not be elaborate, but in its way their record, H.M.V. B4252 
(10in., 2s. 6d.), of those old favourites, Werner’s setting of 
Haidenréslein (A boy saw a rosebush, or The heath rose, or The 
hedge rose) and Gluck’s In a cool dell ( Unfaithful) is quiet, 
simple pleasure itself. They hardly rise above piano all through ! 
I advise everyone to have this record, and to watch these 
singers’ titles. 

We need more singers of Southern Ireland. Regal MR634 
(10in., 1s. 6d.), by Seamus O’Doherty (tenor), may be very 
patriotic, but it is not very bright. The songs are not exactly 
sparkling—The boys of Wexford and The song of the Legion of 
the Rearguard (The Rallying Song of the Republic, by 
J. O’Sheehan). 

Raymond Newell is a good barytone, as we have long known. 
Columbia DB902 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is a good he-man record of an 
obvious type, with London Girl (Snodgrass) and Laughing 
Cavalier (Taylor and Sanderson). Hubert Eisdell (tenor) is 
in his usual form in two old favourites, Sing me to sleep 
(Bingham and Greene) and Come, sing to me (J. Thompson), 
on Columbia DB914. 

Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve’ 3232 (1s. 6d.) by Arthur Vivian 
(barytone), with a pleasant small orchestra, is a record that I 
confess I thoroughly enjoyed, especially Come to the Ball (from 
Monckton’s Quaker Girl). The other song is The shade of the 
palm (from Stuart’s Florodora). A prime recommendation is 
that it is pleasantly moderate in loudness. 

Desirée Ellinger (soprano), also, is very quiet and peaceful, 
on Decca F3121 (10in., Is. 6d.), in Mélisande in the wood 
(Goetz) and Roses of Picardy (Haydn Wood). Her diction is 
not too clear. 

On the other hand, Sydney Rayner and Jan Zalski, both 
tenors, make a considerable noise. Rayner, on Decca F3133 
(10in., Is. 6d.), sings I love life (Zucca) and Tosti’s Parted. As 
far as one can judge, he has a good and big voice, easily and 
fully produced, and moderate diction. Zalski sings Love 
Everlasting (Friml) and Song of Songs (Moya), on Regal MR647 
(10in., 1s. 6d.), in the approved modern Italian style. 

On Decca K673 (12in., 2s. 6d.) Titterton (tenor) has recorded 
Four Indian Love Lyrics (Woodforde-Finden), accompanied 
by Alex Taylor on the cinema organ at the Granada, Tooting. 
I can only say that anyone who prefers this to the real orchestral 
accompaniment should look well to his taste; it is seriously 
perverted. C. M. CRABTREE. 





Have you got your copy of 

GRAMOPHONES ACOUSTIC AND RADIO 
Our Official Handbook ? 
Price 1s, 2d. post free 


THE GRAMOPHONE, I0A, Soho Square, London, W.1, 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN (soprano).—Was i’ hab, Bavarian 
Folk Song (Bohm) and Der Vogel im Walde (Taubert, 
adapted by Karl Alwin). In German. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. DA1274, 10in., 4s. 


RICHARD CROOKS (tenor).—O Lola, rosengleich bliihn deine 
Wangen from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). Piano 
acc. And Wie sich die Bilder gleichen from Act I of 
Tosca (Puccini). In German. With The Berlin State 
— Orchestra under Clemens Schmalstich. H.M.V. 

HEDWIG VON DEBICKA (soprano).—Alleluia and Et incar- 
natus est (Massin Cminor)(Mozart). InLatin. Orch. acc. 
under Julius Priiwer. Decca CA8099, 12in., 4s. 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—The Youth by the Brook 
(Schubert) and The Wanderer to the Moon (Schubert). 
In German. With piano acc. by Franz Rupp. Decca 
DE7011, 10in., 2s. 6d. . 

BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Canta pe’ me (De Curtis). In 
Neapolitan. Marta (Gilbert, Simons). In Spanish. Orch. 
ace. H.M.V. DA1279, 10in., 4s. 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Freudvoll und Leidvoll, Op. 84, 
No. 1, and Die Trommel geriihret! Op. 84, No. 2 
(Beethoven, Text, Goethe). In German. Orch. acc. 
under Manfred Gurlitt. Parlo. RO20196, 10in., 4s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Melody in F (Rubinstein) and 
Simple Aveu (Thomé, Klingenfeld). In German. Orch. 
ace. Parlo, RO20197, 10in., 4s. 

GITTA ALPAR (soprano).—Bell Song from Lakmé (Delibes). 
In German. With Orchestra of the State Opera House, 
Berlin, under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. E11214, 12in., 4s. 

THEODOR SCHEIDL (baritone).—How could I ever forget my 
beloved ? and I am Schwanda from Schwanda the Bag- 
piper (Weinberger). In German. With the State Opera 
Chorus and Orchestra under Hermann Weigert. Decca- 
Polydor CA8104, 12in., 4s. 

HEINRICH REHKEMPER (baritone).—The Fire-Rider and 
The Stork’s message (Wolf). In German. Piano acc. by 
Michael Raucheisen. Decca-Polydor LY 6022, 12in., 3s. 6d. 


M. ENDREZE (baritone).—Toreador’s Song from Carmen 
(Bizet) with Chorus and Orchestra under G. Cloéz. And 
Lorsqu’aé de folles amours from La Traviata (Verdi) with 
Orchestra under H, Defosse. In French. Parlo. E11215, 
12in., 4s. 


Elisabeth Schumann.—The Germans take a pride in their 
folk-songs, and distinguished artists do not regard the singing 
of them as an act of condescension so much as a joy conferred 
upon themselves as well as those who listen to them. I am 
not quite sure that it is the same with us. What I hear of 
English songs and their singers throughout their various media 
of to-day does not exactly convince me that this art of inter- 
preting folk-songs comes as to the manner born or by cultivation 
to the majority of British vocalists. More’s the pity. The 
Scots, for example, keep their traditions alive far more 


tenaciously than the average Southerner does, but why should 
this be so? An all-round mistress of her art like Elisabeth 
Schumann can sing Volkslieder with equal charm, no matter 
what corner of Central Europe they come from. Here are a 
couple of them, one from the Bavarian Tyrol, the other a famous 
old ballad by Taubert that Mme. Liebhart, a clever and 
artistic imitator of birds, used to delight people with when I 
was in my teens. Her successor does them with the same 
easy grace and unaffected, spontaneous sentiment. What is 
more, she executes the whistling refrain in each, if not like an 
accomplished siffleuse, at least prettily and well in tune. The 
Taubert ballad is not, of course, so much of a folk-song as the 
Bavarian, which has the characteristic dance-rhythm of a 
slow waltz. 


Richard Crooks.—This is a very pleasing record of modern 
Italian operatic excerpts sung in excellent German by a tenor 
who has quality, ease of production, steadiness, a good 
sostenuto, and apparently ample power. Moreover, his 
measure of nasal resonance, if marked, is by no means excessive, 
he pronounces well, and his phrasing is artistic as well as 
intelligent. The recording, with the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under Schmalstich, is of customary excellence, 


Hedwig von Debicka.—One misses in this rendering of 
Mozart’s Alleluia precisely the spirit of jubilation and praise 
that the old Hebrew word was meant to convey. The voice 
is bright, but the manner is not, and the runs, though clear, 
sound just a wee bit laboured; apart from which there is 
lacking that remarkable sense of rhythmical entrain so in- 
spiriting, for instance, in Elisabeth Schumann’s singing of the 
same piece. Quite different is the effect of Frl. von Debicka’s 
delivery of the Ht incarnatus est from the C minor Mass. ‘Here 
her smooth, unwavering tones, rich in quality and depth, are 
displayed with truly devotional style and feeling in music that 
exactly suits her. She has a singularly even scale, ascending 
to a facile head register, where good breath-control and purity 
of intonation enable her to do justice to the really exacting 
high passages of this piece. All of which is finely brought out 
by careful recording, in combination with a faultless orchestral 
accompaniment under Julius Priiwer. 


Heinrich Schlusnus.—Everybody knows by now how great 
an interpreter of Schubert lieder Heinrich Schlusnus is, and I 
cannot conceive of a solitary hypercritical soul finding aught 
save praise and admiration for his rendering of the two seldom- 
heard but lovely specimens encased within this Decca- 
Polydor record. It is worth every penny of the half-crown 
asked for it, and its value is enhanced by the perfect playing 
of the original piano accompaniment by Franz Rupp—the 
kind of thing which makes one thankful for the absence 
of an orchestra or any other interference with the composer’s 
intentions. Imagine, then, two exquisite Schubertian melodies, 
sung with the sympathetic voice and simple, refined treatment 
such as only an ideal German singer can bring to a theme of 
this sort. You have it here. 

Beniamino Gigli—A Neapolitan song of the ecstatic type 
and a Spanish one of the quaintly emotional should be very 
welcome to thousands of this tenor’s admirers who once owed 
fealty to the unforgettable Caruso. He, too, was fond of 
escaping now and then from the operatic fold and indulging 
in these quasi-national canzonettas. Gigli has the same 
undoubted flair for them and sings them attractively ; that 
is to say, with abundant spirit and his wonted opulence of tone. 
His Spanish is a trifle difficult to follow, though he uses a nice 
sombre tone for it; but his Neapolitan is as plain and impec- 
cable as the intensity of his passionate pleading. 

Lotte Lehmann.—These are two of Beethoven’s lesser known 
songs, but they will soon become familiar enough if heard 
through the medium of Mme. Lehmann’s fine voice and ardent 
delivery. Freudvoll und Leidvoll in this key may be just a 
shade high for her (Beethoven was ever exigent with his 
sopranos), but Die Trommel geriihret suits her to perfection, 
and she renders Goethe’s words with wonderful depth and 
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beauty of expression. A capable orchestra, under Manfred 
Gurlitt, brings the accompaniment out well. 


Richard Tauber.—I may not personally care much for vocal 
adaptations of the catchy morceaux that the restaurant 
orchestras delight the souls of diners withal, but they are 
consistently encored, so presumably they must be doubly in 
request when sung by vocalists who command the public ear 
in everything they do. Such an one is Richard Tauber, who, 
it goes without saying, has the art of this kind of thing at his 
fingers’ ends. He takes the melodies of Rubinstein and 
Frangois Thomé and colours and flavours them to his liking, as 
a clever painter or a masterful chef might respectively transfer 
a pretty love scene to canvas or an old entremet to a modern 
menu, In either case the result is something you can enjoy. 
The Tauber tone and style would cast a spell of its own over 
anything in the least singable. 


Gitta Alpar,—It is long since one heard from this highly 
accomplished soprano. Her art seems, however, to improve 
with time, and her records ought to sell more widely than they 
do. She resumes with a singularly polished performance of 
the Bell Song from Lakmé, every feature of which is dealt with 
carefully, artistically, and well. Even the prevailing sombre 
hue of the tone is rightly chosen to suggest the melancholy 
spirit of the Indian maiden whom her father compels to sing 
before the crowds in the cities, so as to attract the attention of 
her English lover and reveal his identity. The voice is 
intensely sympathetic and lends itself well to the Eastern 
melody, besides producing clear and sparkling head tone and 
a faultlessly pure staccato in the Bell theme. The Berlin 
orchestra is directed by the experienced Dr. Weissmann, and 
that is saying enough. 


Theodor Scheidl.—I fancy I have paid tribute previously 
to these selections from Schwanda the Bagpiper, a modern 
opera on the old lines if ever there was one. The Berlin 
State orchestra in this instance is under the baton of Hermann 
Weigert, and the singer is evidently at home in tuneful melodies 
that he has frequently sung upon the stage. The quality of 
his voice is naturally dark and manly, yet he changes it readily 
to the bright, joyous character that is called for in the second 
piece, I am Schwanda. Here the rich body of tone contri- 
buted by chorus and orchestra is admirably brought out in a 
record of exceptional merit. I wish we could hear more of 
Weinberger’s opera over here. 


Heinrich Rehkemper.—Not having as yet heard any of the 
Hugo Wolf Society’s records, I am unable to institute com- 
parisons, nor am I altogether sure that I want to. But I 
cannot help expressing the hope that when they do come 
along they may be all on a par with this magnificent specimen. 
Rehkemper’s Fire- Rider is a masterpiece, and well-nigh equally 
so is The Stork’s Message; while in both the playing of the 
piano accompaniment by Michael Raucheisen seems to me the 
ideal realization of the composer’s meaning. From every 
standpoint the interpretation is perfect; and, seeing the 
technical difficulties that are involved, that is a great thing to 
be able to say. The singer’s artistry is supreme throughout. 


M. Endréze.—Items like the Toreador’s Song and Di 
Provenza necessarily find a place in the repertory of every 
French baritone, and the gramophile who would like to possess 
them in a first-rate recording by a free, resonant organ will 
discover them here. No fault can be found, either, with the 
diction, the intonation, or the steadiness of the sustaining 
power. The toreador of M. Endréze is bold and lively in 
description, as he doubtless would be in the bull-ring; while 
the smooth cantilena of Germont pére fitly typifies that highly 
respectable French gentleman. No wonder he makes poor 
Alfredo resign himself to his unhappy fate. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 


BAND RECORDS 


My notes for this month have to be written so hurriedly that 
all I can give is first impressions. What has happened to the 
Decca Company’s recording I cannot say, but F3107 gave 
me quite a shock when first I heard it. The tone is more 
ringing and resonant than I have ever heard before from this 
Company, and the volume is tremendous. The Old Hunter 
and St. Petersburg marches are both described on the labels 
as traditional. They are pleasantly tuneful and are well 
played by the Westminster Military Band. 

Aubrey Winter has followed his Martial Moments of a few 
years ago with a similar March Pot-Pourri called ‘‘ The Passinz 
of the Regiments.” Strains from Belphegor, Punjaub, Man- 
hattan Beach, Flash of Steel, Distant Greeting, Light of Foot and 
other popular marches are intermingled with very happy ani 
rousing effect. The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band are at the 
top of their form in this record (Col. DB908). 

There are three new Regal records. MR639 contain; 
Eckersley’s ‘ Battle of Waterloo” played by a huge Kneller 
Hall Band. This may be amusing to hear once or twice, but 
no more. I am getting tired of saying that this sort of thing 
is not worthy of the Royal Military School of Music—but 
comment? 

The other two Regal records belong to the realm of Brass 
Bands. My old friend “ Jimmie ’’ Oliver and his Grand Massex! 
Brass Bands give fine performances of Washington Greys anc 
Liberty Bell marches (MR640). What a wonderful solidity 
of tone there is to be got from massed brass and how well is i+ 
caught by the “ mike ” and conveyed to the record ! 


MR641 contains a couple of cornetsolos by Jack Mackintosh 
accompanied by a military band, They are called Sound: 
from the Hudson and The Bride of the Waves. Both ar 
new to me but they are built to a more or less conventional! 
pattern. The former is in the shape of a Waltz, and the latte: 
a Polka. Jack Mackintosh is, as most of you will know already, 
a wonderful virtuoso on the cornet, and here he makes the most 
of his many opportunities. 

Finally, on Winner 5509 the Scots Guard Band give good 
solid performances of the March and Pilgrims’ Chorus from 
Tannhiuser which are adequately recorded. 

H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue, by the way, had a brace of 
records (B4111—2) containing the Bugle Calls of the British 
Army, which are played by Sergeant G. Morgan and Musician 
Ware of the Coldstream Guards Band. These records are not 
a bit exciting in the ordinary way, of course, but they should be 
immensely helpful and valuable to the hundreds of amateur 
buglers (Territorials, Scouts and others) throughout the country. 
The playing is superb, as is to be expected, and the recording 
is magnificent. 

W. A. C. 





YOU WANT RECORDS? 
WE HAVE THEM 


C. S. GOULD & CO. LTD. 


Directors: MILTON J. WEBB, H. A. F. WEBB 








Any number from the following catalogues can be supplied by 
return of Post, carefully packed. 
6 Records Post Free (British Isles) 

His Master’s Voice, Columbia, Parlophone, Brunswick, 
Decca, Decca-Polydor, Zonophone, Regal, Imperial. 
Write for Lists. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Orchestral Frivolities 


I am afraid the two first records in this group are far from 
irivolous, in fact I have seldom heard anything more gloomy 
than the Prelude and Call from Mary Rose and the first side of 
a Pagliacci Selection played by Tom Jones and his Orchestra 
and The New State Symphony Orchestra on Decca K675 and 
676 (12in., 2s. 6d. each). However, each record is worth 
hearing for the second side ; in the second side of the Pagliacci 
things come to life and all the most tuneful music from Leon- 
cavallo’s immortal opera is introduced, and after Mary Rose 
has been duly called, Tom Jones turn his attention to Drdla’s 
delicate Souvenir. He is less successful with Schubertiana on 
H.M.V. C2454 (12in., 4s.), which I thought rather clumsy and 
lacking in grace and continuity. 

The Studio Salon Orchestra make a good job of excerpts from 
Luigini’s famous Ballet Egyptien (Broadcast 3234, ls. 6d.), 
which is cheap at the price; but one of the best orchestral 
records of the month is of The Merry Teddy and Doll and 
Showman played by Ferdy Kauffman and his Orchestra, 
assisted by a cinema organ at the appropriate moments 
(H.M.V. B4233, 2s. 6d.); this is light, jolly music that will 
appeal to children as well as their elders. Buffoon and an 
elaboration of a tune called My Silent Love are played by the 
New Light Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. B4244, 2s. 6d.), and 
Albert Sandler and his Orchestra play two waltzes, Bien Aimés 
and Amoretten Tdnz (Col. DB910, 2s. 6d.). These records 
brought home to me the realisation of the strain that is placed 
on these light orchestras by recording them so often; not only 
is their repertoire limited, but even the elegance of a Sandler 
becomes tiring when it is flaunted in our ears month after 
month. I suppose these records follow the law of supply and 
demand just the same as any others. To prove my point even 
more conclusively the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet have fallen 
back on Mendelssohn’s Spring Song and Willoughby’s arrange- 
ment of Schubert’s Ave Maria (Col. DB907, 2s. 6d.), while 
Victor Ricardo’s Quintet have had to find a ballad to fill up their 
quota for the month. This is Grieg’s Ich liebe dich, I love thee, 
which looks as though it might become as popular as J'rees 
(Decca F3155, 1s. 6d.). It really is rather difficult to expect a 
quintet to make a ten-inch record of a song that consists of 
practically only three phrases; it is bound to sound dull, 
however well played, and the playing in this case is good. 
Ricardo’s Orchestra plays a fantasy called The Musketeers in 
the Monastery (F3103), which has little to suggest either the 
musketeers or the monastery, and another fantastic piece called 
Church bells chiming, with many bells (F3120), backed with 
a gentle Lute Serenade. But none of them amount to anything 
really worth while. 


Alfredo Campoli’s Salon Orchestra is unfortunate enough 
(sic) to enrage me by playing two dance tunes (Decca F3154, 
ls. 6d.) in just the same way as one hears them murdered at 
cafés during the tea hour up and down the country in cities and 
small towns; the violin scrapes along to the jigging of the piano 
and the whole is an infuriating waste of talent and the ruina- 
tion of the composer’s idea, which, even if it is not a great and 


immortal one, should at least be respected and left in its place. 
This is all the more annoying when the Orchestra can play so 
charmingly and does so by contrast on F3100—the Tzigane 
melody called Kasbek arranged by Campoli and Lemare’s 
Andantino in D flat. Please keep to this sort of thing, Mr. 
Campoli. 

By way of contradiction I must again praise Reginald 
King’s Orchestra for their handling of two popular tunes of 
the moment, Marta and Masquerade (Regal MR649, Is. 6d.) ; 
but this orchestra is the only one I have heard that can 
adapt tunes which were written to be performed in strict time 
to its own requirements, and they have made a speciality of it. 


On the other hand, there is that very competent dance band 

The Casa Loma Orchestra making a dreadful hash of the 
Indian Love Lyrics on Brunswick 110 (12in., 4s.). What a pity ! 
The other side of this record, Washboard Blues sung by Connie 
Boswell, is reviewed elsewhere. 
Bb The Orchestra Mascotte are as agile and polished as ever in a 
waltz Memories of Sweden and April Smiles which has some 
clever whistling by Guido Gialdini (Parlo. R1275, 2s. 6d.) and 
I like the swing and enthusiasm that Alfred Rode and his 
18 Tziganes put into Morgenblatter and Thousand and One 
Nights, the right tunes played by the right band (Decca F3123, 
Is. 6d.). 

The Debroy Somers Band with the ever-faithful Raymond 
Newell and a Male Chorus are well away with Hil Abanico and 
Sons of the Brave, two robust marches which are bracing after 
the gentilities of the salon. (Col. DB916, 2s. 6d.) 


Organ Orgies 

Reginald Foort is in solemn mood this month, but I must say 
I thought his rendering of Schubert’s Marche Militaire and 
Handel’s Largo were extremely good and seemed to justify the 
existence of the cinema organ (Imperial 2748, ls. 3d.), and for 
ls. 3d. this is a bargain. 

Quentin Maclean plays one of those organist’s delights, a 
Storm Fantasia (Col. DB909, 2s. 6d.), which sounds as though 
the player pulis out every stop at once and allows every note to 
bellow its utmost. They are grand fun if one is allowed to call 
anything so mighty by such a frivolous adjective. It is 
particularly appropriate that he should choose It was so beautiful 
and The clouds will soon roll by as his contributions to the light 
music of the month (Col. DB904). 

Reginald Dixon makes his debut on Zonophone with four 
titles, that jolly pair When the band goes marching by and 
Watch the Navy (Zono. 6189, 1s. 6d.) and Crazy People and 
Singing in the moonlight (Zono. 6190). On Sterno he plays 
those old favourites The Skaters’ Waltz and Sirene’s Waltz 
(Sterno 1025, 1s. 3d.). He is a clever fellow. So is the 
Mammoth Fair Organ that bellows out the Skaters’ Waltz and 
Daisy Bell on Regal MR642 (1s. 6d.) ; and so is the fellow who 
recorded it. 

Jesse Crawford is his usual brilliant self in I’d love to be loved 
once again from an American film, ‘‘ Love’s Command,” and 
with the able help of his wife they make a showy piece of the 
new waltz Masquerade (H.M.V. B4245, 2s. 6d.). 

Patricia Rossborough and an orchestra continue their monkey 
tricks this month, and it is Home, Sweet Home that gets the 
monkeying (Parlo. R1289, 2s. 6d.). This is a form of humour 
which is still amusing me. 

The gentle Len Fillis caresses his guitar with the usual 
soothing effect in Dear old pal of mine and A little love, a little 
kiss (Decca F3106, ls. 6d.). 

The accordeon bands are still rousing gramophiles to praise 
or protest with their throbbing melodies. There are two 
groups this month, the bands playing popular tunes of the day 
and the soloists or duettists playing real accordeon tunes. Of 
the former by far the jolliest is a sort of sketch—it is called a 
“novelty record ’’—called Watch the Navy (Decca F3136), 
in which the tune of that name is used as a background on which 
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to pile up jokes and various nautical songs that we all know 
and love. It is performed by The Nautical Swells and the 
Britannica Piano-Accordeon Band. Make a note of it. 

Another excellent record is of the Rumba Bahama Mama 
played by the Scott-Wood Accordeon Quartet (Parlo. R1288, 
2s. 6d.): a most toe-tapping affair. It is backed with After 
to-night we say good-bye and the same combination plays 
Marta, she of the wildwood mentioned below, and Underneath 
the Arches, definitely city and suburban (Parlo. R1284). 

Billy Reid’s London Piano-Accordeon Band gives us ’ Leven 
pounds of Heaven and Lullaby of the leaves (Regal MR625) ; 
at least, it costs 1s. 6d., so it is hardly given. 

The Destifano Brothers at any rate have the right-sounding 
names for accordeon duettists and they always give good 
rousing performances, and this month dole out Trieste Overture 
and Pietro’s Return (Col. DB912, 2s. 6d.) for your delectation. 
I think Emile Vacher is one of the best of this strange tribe, and 
you must admit that Little Thrills is a charming name for an 
accordeon tune! Especially when you turn over the record 
and read It’s the girl I love (Parlo. R1280, 2s. 6d.). 

Edwin Buckman is a new name to me, but he plays The 
Skaters’ Waliz and The Blue Danube (Decca F3102, 1s. 6d.) as 
if he had mastered his instrument when young. 

Rene Pesenti and his Orchestra go ahead with Cascadeuse 
and Musette Folie (Decca F3149, 1s. 6d.), but I just couldn’t 
follow them. 


Crooners 

Marta has been rambling around long enough. I hope she has 
come to rest at last now that we have her praises sung on 
Broadcast (892, 1s.) by Terence O’Brien and on Sterno (1024, 
ls. 3d.) by Eddy King. I wonder who her successor will be; so 
far this month there is no outstanding rival and the crooners 
are crooning hither and thither. Al Bowlly was apparently 
overcome by the beauty of his surroundings on one occasion 
a little while ago and had to sing It was so beautiful (Decca 
F3145, Is. 6d.). The other side is not such an ecstatic affair, 
but it is a good tune, Happy-go-lucky you and broken-hearted 
me, to give it its full title. Leslie Hutchinson lets himself go 
over this little song too (Parlo. R1296, 2s. 6d.) and backs it 
with the equally deplorable Shadows on the window ; on R1285 
he is more philosophic in Why waste your tears? and I wanna 
be loved. Sex-appeal voices with a vengeance. By the way, 
Bowlly’s record of Wherever you are and Please don’t mention it 
is now re-issued on F3128 at 1s. 6d. instead of M422 at 2s. 6d. 
What I said last month still goes. 

Sam Browne is at his best in a song with a new idea We just 
couldn’t say good-bye (Zono. 6192, 1s. 6d.) backed with Moon- 
light on the River, and I think you will like Max and 
Nesbitt in My girl’s fine and dandy and Hullo Baby (Zono. 
6199) ; Max—or is it Harry ?—is a rival to Oscar Denes in the 
Boop-a-doop business. 

Arthur Tracy, the original perpetrator of Marta when he 
was The Street Singer, comes out into the open with Mas- 
querade and As you desire me; the former will soon be a hit, 
but the latter looks to me like a flop (Brunswick 1315, 2s. 6d.). 
Maurice Elwin goes to the utmost limit of triteness with 
Sweethearts for ever and Three’s a crowd (Decca F3134, 1s. 6d.), 
and this with I’m writing a letter to Heaven performed by 
Desmond White, boy soprano, and Barry Lorne, tenor (Parlo. 
R1282, 2s. 6d.), are a grave reflection on the public taste. But 
you can lay any money that they will sell terrifically. 

Layton and Johnstone seem to me to be improving. That 
there should be room for it is questionable to their numerous 
admirers, but The clouds will soon roll by (Col. 920, 2s. 6d.) 
certainly appealed to me as one of the best records I have 
heard from them. Just another love affair on the reverse and 
Same old Moon and the Happy-go-lucky song (DB921) are 
about the same as usual, but Night shall be filled with music 
and Dream Sweetheart (DB898) seemed out of the rut. Perhaps 
it is all a matter of the right song for the right mood. Their 
counterparts, Bob and Alf Pearson, apart from their increasing 









likeness to L. and J., are not noteworthy in Cabin in the Cotton 
and Pagan Moon (Imperial 2753, 1s. 3d.); two newcomers 
appear on Parlophone, Morton and Ridley by name, and if they 
improve ever so little they will be real finds. Their songs are 
You can make my life a bed of roses and Down Harmony Lane 
(Parlo. R1283, 2s. 6d.). Derickson and Brown, kings of the 
sob-stuff world, are at the height of their glory in At Eventide, 
Our love song by request (H.M.V. B4262, 2s. 6d.) and Just 
another dream of you and Wherever you are (B4247). Brown’s 
playing is always impressive for the first two minutes, especially 
if you have seen them on the stage with the grand piano and 
dim religious light. Ah ha, what Ballyhoo can do ! 

The Admirals rather miss the mark in Ooh! that kiss 
and Let’s have another cup of coffee (Zono. 6197, 1s, 6d.), but at 
least they keep their sentiments under control. 

Flanagan and Allen, originally recorded on Sterno, crop up 
on this make again in Underneath the Arches and At the Races 
(1018, 1s. 3d.),and Bert and Bob sing the famous tune on 
Decca F3135 (ls. 6d.). It certainly is a good tune, and it is 
surprising that (a) the publishers, (b) the dance band leaders 
did not realise it six months ago. 

Chick Endor and Charlie Farrell sing sob-stuff and slick 
saucy songs with equal facility and it is often impossible to 
tell from the titles of their songs into which category they are 
likely to fall. The poor reviewer could easily be forgiven for 
imagining that I got her off my hands would be a comedy song, 
but it isn’t (Col. DB901, 2s. 6d.), although there is not much 
doubt about I got the potatoes, I got the tomatoes (this is a rhyme), 
but someone else has got my girl (DB918). So you see I just 
have to hear the records. 

No mistakes as to his intentions are likely to arise over Jack 
Hulbert’s record of his two songs from “ Jack’s the Boy.” He 
is there to make us laugh, and if you don’t laugh at his efforts 
to entertain a French audience with The flies crawled up the 
window (H.M.V. B4263, 2s. 6d.) that is not Jack’s fault. 

Gracie Fields is in all moods in five songs from her latest 
film ‘‘ Looking on the Bright Side’; the prize piece is He’s 
dead but he won’t lie down (H.M.V. B4258), in which she is ably 
assisted by a chorus at the right moment. The reverse has the 
theme song and B4260 has two really sad songs called After 
to-night we say good-bye and I hate you in which no suspicion 
of burlesque appears. You’re more than all the world to me 
(B4259) has sincerity for its theme, and it is quite possible to 
trace the elaborate plot of the film from these five songs, at 
least so I fondly imagine. The sixth side is a Cockney account 
of a trip to ’Appy ’Ampstead, and Miss Fields shows that she 
can adopt the Londoner’s accent as easily as the Lancashire 
girl’s. 

Her shadow, Miss Jenny Howard, makes her debut on Decca 
this month with There’s another trumpet playing in the sky and 
After to-night we say good-bye, which is carrying the joke a bit 
too far (F3158). 

Before Parlez-moi d’amour has faded from your memory 
Lucienne Boyer is here again with two more delicious French 
songs, When you're in my arms and Don’t say good-bye (Col. 
DB817, 2s. 6d.), sung in the same intimate and confidential 
style that made DB673 a record to treasure. 

More intimate singing comes from Dinah Brook, a new- 
comer to Parlophone (R1295), who sings Than you for the 
flowers with Wherever you are. She obviously has a good voice, 
but the rhythm is lacking. 

Carl Brisson, George Metaxa and Georges Seversky are all 
past masters in the art of intimate recording, and they are all 
in good form this month. Brisson sings an old success, Let 
me hold your hand, and I kiss your hand, Madame, with a chorus 
in Danish (Decca F3098, 1s. 6d.); Seversky and Metaxa both 
choose Green Eyes, but Seversky sings it in Russian, while 
Metaxa sings it in English (Parlo. R128] and H.M.V. B4234, 
2s. 6d. each). Both are delightful and Seversky’s is backed 
with Déja sung in French and Metaxa’s with a pretty song 
called You’re my everything. You will have to buy them both. 
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Hits of the Day 

There are half a dozen Medleys of song hits for you to choose 
from this month, Hits of the Day played by the B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra (Col. DX378, 12in., 4s.), Popular Selection played by 
Patricia Rossborough (Parlo. R1290, 2s. 6d.), Accordeon Nights 
by Geraldo’s Accordeon Band (Col. DB900, 2s. 6d.), Z'o-day’s 
Song Hits played on the organ by Charles Saxby (Regal MR650, 
ls. 6d.), Organ Medley of Song Hits played by Sidney Torch 
(Col. DB919, 2s. 6d.), and a Posy of Popular Tunes played by 
Peggy Cochrane (Broadcast 3236, 1s. 6d.). They all have some 
six to ten tunes on them and your choice really rests with which 
instrument you like to hear them playéd on. I liked best 
Columbia DX378 and Parlo. R1290. 

A Day’s Music in our Street (Broadcast 889, 1s.) is a medley 
of songs old and new played on various instruments with 
occasional singers and performed by The Pavement Musicians. 
The Pavement Artists are the same sort of body and they 
perform a bunch of old tunes called Yester-Years’ Favourites 
(Regal MR643, 1s. 6d.), while Sydney Gustard goes back to 
Old Music Hall Memories on his organ with jolly singing by 
what was evidently a large crowd on H.M.V. B4246 (2s. 6d.). 

The Noel Coward Medley played by the B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra (Col. DX377, 12in., 4s.) is, like last month on H.M.V. 
C2450, a selection of Noel Coward’s most tuneful compositions. 


Comedians 


Leslie Holmes forsakes his cheery, laughing voice for a 
quaking, rather petulant one in There’s a ghost in our house, as 
though he had been kept awake a little too often by the ghost 
(Imperial 2751, 1s. 3d.), but he cheers up considerably for 
Watch the Navy. A good pairing. Randolph Sutton is knuckly 
again with Tilly took a Tramp in the Wood (Imperial 2752), 
but I daresay people like it. Fred Barmy lives up to his name 
in And then we'll have some more and Daddy don’t love Mummy 
any more (Regal MR648, ls. 6d.), both stupid. and pointless 





songs, and I did not see the humour of The Old Actor or 
Rolling round the World (Regal MR646) performed by Scott 
Sanders. Perhaps this Scottish humour is beyond me, 

I wonder how many comedians could turn out a comedy 
song and sketch every month with the remarkably few duds 
that Sandy Powell does. This month his stories are of a Boxer 
(Broadcast 884, ls.) and a Mouth-Organ Competition (887). 

Senator Murphy is an American humorist who rambles on 
about things in general in much the same way as Gillie Potter 
(Decca F3137, 1s. 6d., and K674, 12in., 2s. 6d.), with about as 
much humour per inch. 

Gus Elen is still with us to cheer us with his wonderful songs. 
What treasures they are! For ls. 6d. you can get this month 
The Coster’s Muvver and ’ E dunno where’ E are (Decca F3097). 
He is quite inimitable. Tom Leamore, in the same list, has 
something of the same appeal in Percy from Pimlico but is not 
so successful with Mick Macdougal (Decca F3114). 

There is only one sketch this month and that is called Cat 
Burglars (Regal MR644, 1s. 6d.) and is performed by Billy 
Whitlock, George Buck and Company, and is really rather 
funny in an obvious kind of way. The absurd situation of the 
burglars who find they have broken into their own home in the 
fog is not without its gramophonic points. 

There are one or two hill-billies that can be classed as 
** comedians.” The Beverly Buckle Busters sing That goes on 


for days and days and I laughed so hard I nearly died (Decca 


F3129, 1s. 6d.) so well that you have to laugh with them. And 
Mac and Bob and the sad story of the poor fellow who got sent 
to prison for T'wenty-one Years because his girl committed the 
crime (Decca F3117) is not without its bright moments. For 
those who like their hill-billies en masse there is A Hill- Billy 
Mixture by Carson Robison and his Pioneers on Regal MR645 
(1s. 6d.). And if you prefer yodelling try Kate Tellheim in two 
magnificent efforts on Decca F3116 and George Van Dusen in 
his great successes The Wedding of Eskimo Joe and The 
Yodelling Blacksmith on Broadcast 890 (1s.). 
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NIGHT WHEN LOVE WAS BORN 
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Edison Bell 

It is nice to have another batch of Edison Bell records for 
review; especially as they are well up to the high standard set 
by this company for itself. There are two charming Continental 
recordings, one of two tangos, Tatjana played by Otto Lington 
and his Lingtonians and Jn Honolulu by the Original Ramblers 
Orchestra on L5508 with vocal refrains in German, and two 
lively marches, At the Ready and Up in the Mountains, played 
on their accordeons by Thoeni and Acherman on L5507 ; both 
these are in the Gold Label series and cost 2s. 

The Commodore Grand Orchestra and that popular organist 
Harry Davidson, both from the Commodore Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, are in great form, the former playing the Tea Party of 
the Cockchafers and The Nightingale in the Lilac Bush (5504, 
ls. 6d.) and the latter The Blue of the Night and I'll miss you in 
the evening (5505), and in more serious mood Les Sylphides 
and Softly Unawares (5512), all good value for Is. 6d. 

Jenny Howard’s admirers are now legion but I wish she 
would develop her own style more and forget that she can 
imitate Gracie Fields so perfectly. I am sure her records 
would be more satisfying, but she is very good in Perry Werry 
Winkle, Songs that are old live for ever (5503), and Nobody told 
me and Now that you're gone (5506). 


Tangos 

There are more tangos recorded than usual this month. 
For you, just you, my baby is one of the prettiest tunes we have 
had from the Continent lat«ly and both Geraldo’s Gaucho 
Tango Orchestra and Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra have 
chosen to play it in tango time for your delectation (Col. 
CB491, 2s. 6d., and Sterno 1021, ls. 3d.). On the reverse of the 


Columbia is Le Tango du Rive and on the Sterno a waltz. 


called Little Romany. A favourite tune of mine is Lola, and 
I am very glad to see that Geraldo’s has recorded it on. Col. 
CB494 (2s. 6d.). 

The La Plata Tango Band and Barnabas Von Géczy’s Orchestra 
have both selected -another Continental tune, Oh/ Mister 
Leader, on Decca F3112 (1s. 6d.) and Parlo R1291 (2s. 6d.), and 
Ishould not like to have to choose between them. The La Plata 
also has two other tangos on F3127, Tango des Aveux and Be 
true to me, my dear, both rhythmically excellent. Stein’s 
Tango Orchestra Tipica on Broadcast 3239 is crisp and decided 
in Pll keep you in my heart always and Julian. I should be 
inclined to vote this record the best cf the bunch for the 
dancer. The Orquesta Tipica F. Lomuto, recorded in Buenos 
Aires, has the true flavour of authenticity (Parlo. R1278, 
2s. 6d.), and a jolly German tango is I’m so in love played by 
Harry Hiller’s Dance Orchestra, in which it is amusing to hear 
strains of Tar-ra-ra-Boom-de-ay, with Two Eyes played by 
Paul Godwin’s Dance Orchestra on the reverse (Decca-Polydor 
PO5050, 2s. 6d.). I wish I could understand the vocal refrains 
of these two attractive tunes. 


Stirring music are the Czardas played by Magyari Imré’s 


Hungarian Gypsy Orchestra (Parlo. R1277), and we can do 
with many records like this one. 


Oddments 

Talking of tangos, John Morel’s record of Tango des Roses 
in English and of two Songs of the Pyrenees in Spanish (Parlo. 
R1294, 2s. 6d.) is perfectly exquisite. This, which has 
somehow eluded H.K. and C.M.C., is my vocal nap for the 
month. Note also the re-issue of Roy Henderson’s famous 
Broadcast Twelve (3231, Is. 6d.) of O Star of Eve and Th 
Toreador’s Song, reviewed by H.K. in October 1929. 

John Thorne sings four old songs, The Farmer’s Boy, Th: 
Lincolnshire Poacher, Solomon Levi and Upidee (Imperia! 
2749, ls. 3d.). They are all well worth any number of recordings 
and Solomon Levi has often made his bow on records before. 
Carry on, Mr. Thorne, 

Other old songs are brought in to Around the Camp Fire 
by Vernon Lee anda Boy Scout Chorus (Col. DB915, 2s. 6d.) 
and practically the whole of the second side is taken up with 
that delightful song called The Fish Ball. I found this recor 
distinctly attractive as it seems to have captured a good dea! 
of the atmosphere of youth on holiday under open skies. 

Musical Dawson’s Famous Choir of Canaries seem to enjoy 
singing to O Sole Mio and Ina Monastery Garden (Broadcast 888, 
Is.), and if you like trained songbirds you will like this souvenir. 

Florence Desmond’s Hollywood Party is as much a master- 
piece of mimicry as was Elizabeth Pollock’s a few months ago. 
We meet Janet Gaynor as the hostess of the party who intro- 
duces us to her famous guests as they arrive; Gracie Fields, 
Zasu Pitts, Greta Garbo, Marlene Dietrich, Tallulah Bankhead 
and others are all presented to us and say a few characteristic 
words with a background of suitable music. I thought Tallulah 
Bankhead the most successful, and Greta Garbo the least. But 
the record is a gem of cruel wit and first-class talent. The 
number is H.M.V. B4264 (2s. 6d.). 

There are three Salvation Army records on Regal MR629-31 
(1s. 6d. each). MR629 is of two marches, Long, long ago and The 
Quest, played by the Salvation Army International Staff Band 
under Lt.-Col. Fuller, both played with the vigour that attracts 
the following crowds when the Salvation Army passes by ; 
MR630 is of two hymns, Keep on believing and O Man of 
Galilee! sung by the Penge Salvation Army Songster Brigade, 
and MR631 is of The Wounds of Christ and Touch me again 
sung by Mrs. Ensign J. Coulter with amazing fervour and 
religious feeling. 

A record that will appeal to other denominations is of 
Favourite Hymns played by the Band of H.M. Irish Guards 
(Imperial 2747, ls. 3d.). There is also a Harvest Festival 
Service by the Rector, Choir and Organist of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside, who have given us other excellent records of these 
abbreviated Church of England Services (Broadcast 3076, 
ls. 6d.). This is as well done as its predecessors. 

PEPPERING. 


Two Wonderful Songs! 





NOTHING BUT A LIE 


Melody Fox-Trot 


JUST TO LINGER IN YOUR ARMS 


Valse-Song 
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Hot Dance Bands 





RHYTHMIC 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


There 1s Sincerity in Negro Music 
You will find it in new records by Fletcher Henderson and Harlan Lattimore 


EADING through somebody’s effu- 

sion on something or other the 

other evening, I came across the 

statement that the something or 

other must be good because it was 
so obviously sincere. 

Why anything must necessarily be good 
just because it is sincere is rather beyond my 
understanding. On such reasoning my street 
corner friend with his cornet is superlative— 
his sincerity is exceeded only by the lung 
power he uses to give voice to it. 

On the other hand, it is questionable if 
anything can ever rise to greatness unless it 
is sincere. Particularly, perhaps, is this the 
case with music. 

Certainly there is no doubt that Negro 
music, no matter of what kind, is often so 
intriguing no more because the Negroes are 
such skilled instrumentalists, than because 
they always believe so profoundly in the 
merit of it and put their whole soul into it. 

Possibly this has never been proved more 
conclusively than in T'ake me away from the 
River (v) as played for their H.M.V. debut 
by Fletcher Henderson and His Coloured 
Orchestra (Amer.) (B6230). 


The Negro and his river 
The composition deals with that great 
feat of nature, inherently so dear to the heart 
of the Negro, his river. It is recognised as 
one of the most poetic traits in the Negro’s 
character that he reveres his river as he does 
his God, and it can inspire in him the same 
sentiments, verging from love to terror. 

Take me away from the River shows us 
chiefly the latter. The majestic torrent is 
in one of its raging moods. It shrieks 
(rather too obviously—this is perhaps the 
one cheap thing in the record; but it will 
be a strong “selling point,” and so is to 
some extent excusable) as the storm lashes 
it to fury, and he who cannot visualise also 
the frantic fear of the superstitious and 
impotent sinner, trembling guiltily on its 
tempest-ridden banks, must indeed be 
without imagination. 

This picture is conjured by a wealth of 
orchestral colour and effects that is something 
to listen to for itself. A sinister atmosphere 
is created immediately in the introduction 
and retained throughout the first refrain by 





the brass in the background and the unusual 
rhythm of the sousaphone against the melody 
on clarinet. The piano solo passage by 
Fletcher Henderson himself which follows 
is rather out of keeping with the story, and 
only fair as a piece of rhythmic playing, but 
somehow it does not seem to destroy the 
illusion before the verse is reached, and the 
plot taken up again. Here the saxophone 
section and solo trombone are well used by 
the arranger and sound glorious. The 
climax, however, is reached in the vocal 
refrain (sung by Ike Robinson), wherein both 


Ln 





arranger and orchestra excel themselves in 
the accompaniment. 

Veritably a great record, the more so 
because, in addition to being, technically, 
such an inspired example of modern rhythmic 
entertainment music, everything about it 
has the ring of sincerity. 


A morning pick-me-up 

On the reverse Duke Ellington and His 
Coloured Orchestra (Amer.) play Breakfast 
Dance. 

The breakfast hour is usually a bad one for 
me. I have not yet succeeded in making 
the floor regain the horizontal, and if I have 
managed to struggle out of bed I am in a 
dressing-gown, unshaven, and only fit to be 
condemned as unfit for pzivate, let alone 
public, appearance. But if anything short 


BEST: of the MONTH 





DANCE BANDS. 

Banking on the Weather by the Masqueraders 
(Col. CB490). 

*Oh, How I Love my Darling by Edgar 
Jackson and His Dance Band (Decca 
F3156). 

Ooh, That Kiss and You’re My Everything 
by Roy Fox and His Band (Decca 
F3099). 

Masquerade (waltz) by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6231). 

My Silent Love by Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6221). 

Say that You were only Teasing Me by the 
Masqueraders (Col. CB489). 

She was only a Somebody’s Daughter by 
Ray Noble and His New Mayfair 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6235) and 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra (Decca 
F3148). 

Sing a New Song by the Blue Lyres (Zono- 
phone 6186). 


* Included by opinion of Mr. P. M. Brooks (see 
page 157), 


HOT INSTRUMENTAL. 
Down Among the Sheltering Palms (piano 
solo) by Earl Hines and 
Oodles of N xophone solo) by 
Jimmy Dorsey (both Bruns. 1361). 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

Breakfast Dance by Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. ‘ 

Got the South in my Soul by Harlan Latti- 
more and His Connie's Inn Orchestra 
(Parlo. R1297). 

Hot and Anxious and I got Rhythm by Don 
Redman and His Orchestra (Bruns. 1344). 

Our Hometown Mountain Band by Red 
Nichols’ Five Pennies (Bruns. 1343). 

Somebody Stole my Gal and You Dog by 
Cab Calloway and His Orchestra 
(Imperial 2743). 

Take me Away from the River by Fletcher 
Henderson’ (H.M.V. B6230). 

There’s no other Girl by Joe  Venuti’s 
Rhythm Boys (Parlo. R1287). 

Tiger Rag by Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 1338). 

When You’re Smiling by Louis Armstrong 
and His Orchestra (Parlo. R1287). 


VOCAL. 


Bugle Call Rag and The Old Man of the 
Mountain by the Mills Brothers (Bruns. 
1346). 

Down Among the Sheltering Palms and 
We Just Couldn’t Say Good-bye by the 
Boswell Sisters (Bruns. 1347). 

Washboard Blues by Connie Boswell (12in. 
Bruns. 110). 
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of an earthquake could bring me to life, 
it would be this record. A typical Ellington 
performance of the more obvious type, it is 
a clean, wholesome sample of the rhythmic 
ingenuity and orchestral dexterity of this 
famous coloured wizard and his no less 
skilful accomplices. 


The immortal Tiger 

_ Also by Duke Eltingtoa and" His Orchestra 
appears this month the Duke’s own patent- 
applied-for version of that rhythmic classic, 
Tiger Rag (Parts 1 and 2 on the two sides of 
Brunswick 1338). 

This is a re-issue. With the combination 
under the name of the Jungle Band, the 
record was originally released in this country 
in, if memory serves me faithfully, the late 
summer of 1927. The disc has been out of 
print for a Jong time, and the re-listing is in 
response to public demand. 

The amazing thing about the performance 
is that, although it was recorded over five 
years ago, it sounds as grand now as it did 
then. I will not say that the style has not 
to some extent dated, but that hardly affects 
the question because Ellington had then, 
as he has to day, a music so original, so 
clever and so intriguing that it will be many 
more years than five before it loses its appeal 
—assuming it ever does. 


Southland memories 

To return to things done more recently, on 
Parlophone R1297 (Second New “ Rhythm- 
Style” Seri.s) is a performance which in 
some ways is even more alluring than 
Henderson’s Take me away from the River. 

I refer to Got the South in my soul (v) 
played by Harlan Lattimore and His 
Connie’s Inn Orchestra (Amer.). 

The name is an assumed one. There is 
such a person as Harlan Lattimore: he is a 
coloured vocalist of no mean repute, and 
sings actually in this record; but the band 
is none other than Don Redman’s Orchestra, 
re-christened because its correct name is 
exclusive to Brunswick. 

Got the South in my soul is another of those 
compositions which, in both their words and 
music, give us piquant insights into the 
hearts of the coloured folk. Instead of 
being about the river, however, it deals with 
the Negro’s love of his homeland. If it has 
not the dramatic strength of Take me away 
rom the River, there is in both the com- 
position and its interpretation the same 
emotional appeal, the same feeling of 
sincerity, and both records are equally fine 
examples of modern rhythmic music. 

In some ways Got the South in my soul is 
perhaps the better of the two. Certainly 
it has richer and more beautiful tone colours. 


Six-piece brass sections 

The introduction alone is worth more 
space than I can possibly give to it. Un- 
usually ingenious in its rhythmic and melodic 
construction, it has in addition, not only a 
warmth of tone, produced by the prominence 
of the trombones in the ensemble, but 
attractive contrasts provided by ingeniously 
inserted bell effects. Moreover, it is such 
a fitting prologue to the following refrain, 
in which the sweetness of the trombones 

laying the theme is made even more notice- 
able by the dash of brighter colour supplied 
by the introduction of trumpets and saxo- 
phones in the third 8-bar phrase. 

This delectable tone colour is to a great 
extent due to the fact that the arranger has 





at his disposal a six-piece brass section 
(3 trombones and 3 trumpets). Large brass 
sections are to-day becoming more and more 


the vogue in the best “dance” bands, and’ 


from this record alone it is easy to see why. 
The wonderful last chorus seme not possibly 
have been achieved with any smaller 
instrumentation. ; 

Other features which have attracted me in 
the record are the feeling and precision with 
which the brass interpret—they not only 
work like one man, but there is real soul in 
their playing; the tunefulness of the har- 
monies in the sweet background to the 
satisfactory vocal refrain, the excellence of 
the rhythm section (chiefly due to the 
drummer), and last, but not least, the fine 
recording. 


Memphis Five’s return 

Anything on the reverse by the Original 
Memphis Five (Amer.), who, in this case, 
consist of Phil Napoleon (trumpet)—I put 
him first because he is the M.D. of the outfit— 
Jimmy Dorsey (clarinet), Tom Dorsey 
(trombone), Frank Signorelli (piano) and 
Ted Napoleon (drums), can hardly be con- 
sidered a dance record because it is played 
so slowly: 18 bars to the minute. It is just 
a sweet little lullaby sort of tune, and the 
attractions are a couple of choruses played 
respectively by Tom and Jimmy. 


This one is “ terrific” 

Returning to the Brunswicks, the first 
thing I come across is a really terrific per- 
formance of I Got Rhythm by Don Redman 
and his Orchestra (Amer.) (1344). If there 
is a more exciting record, I have yet to 
hear it. So much happens that I cannot even 
yet remember it all, but I have a vivid 
recollection of an amazing effect in the 
second chorus by trombone, lasting for 
about five bars, and all on one note, before 
the lad breaks into a few bars of fine hot 
playing, marvellous unison playing by the 
saxophones in a chorus where the clarinet 
keeps on amusing himself trying to slide up 
to some absurd note, and in the end gets 
there, a string-bass break that only a wizard 
could play at the speed, a wonderful hot 
clarinet chorus, a gem of a solo by tenor 
saxophone, and an orchestration that is 
something to dream about, performed in a 
manner which I shall be able to describe 
better when I have time to invent a few 
more superlatives. 

One thing the record shows is the rhythmic 
inspiration that can be produced from the 
right usage of crescendos behind a solo. 

After I Got Rhythm any record might 
sound tame, and it says much for Redman’s 
Hot and Anxious, which is the coupling, 
that it does not, in spite of the fact that it 
has some very corny cymbal beats, thereby 
proving that even the best of us are only 
human, 


The trumpet maestro 

The redoubtable Louis Armstrong, who, 
incidentally, is still in England appearing in 
various provincial centres, is featured on 
Parlophone R1286 with, of course, “ his ”’ 
orchestra, in When you’re smiling (v) and 
Them there eyes (v). He is working both 
these numbers in his act. 

I have. always thought When yow’re 
smiling one of Armstrong’s most delightful 
records. Played all through in “ sweet” 
style at slow fox-trot tempo, it is not without 
considerably melodic beauty, while at the 








same time possessing all that originality and 
brilliant ¢ffectiveness for which Armstrong 
is justly famous with those who understand, 
and unjustly infamous with those who don’t. 

The two-in-a-bar bowed bass is perhaps 
not as rhythmical as four-in-a-bar might 
have been, but has the advantage of being 
in keeping with the general melodiousness. 
Armstrong’s vocal is, as usual, something not 
merely to hear, but to think about. 

The band responsible for this side is the 
one Armstrong had when he was at Connie’s 
Inn in the summer of 1929. It actually 
belonged to Carroll Dickerson, its violin- 
conductor who is featured in the record. 

Them there eyes is rather a different affair. 
It has its good points, notably Armstrong’s 
vocal chorus, and the fine appreciation he 
shows of team work when interpreting for 
once with, and as a part of, the brass section, 
instead of as usual blithely gallivanting off 
on his own. On the other hand, it has its 
bad ones, and one of the worst is the really 
shocking performance of the trombone, who, 
in addition to various sins of omission, 
commits the unforgivable crime of being 
terribly out of tune: : 


Neat, but not gaudy 

Joe Venuti’s Rhythm Boys (Amer.) in 
There’s no other girl (v) (Parlo. R1287), are 
rather “straighter” than most bands 
presented in Parlophone’s “‘ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series, but none the less stylish os rhythmical 
for all that. The combination is quite a 
small one and appears to consist of Venuti 
on his violin; baritone saxophone doubling 
clarinet (seems to be Jim Dorsey); piano ; 
drums and Ed. Lang on guitar. Venuti’s 
playing is just everything it should be: he 
shines brilliantly in the accompaniment to 
the vocal chorus; Dorsey gives us the 
neatest of clarinet work (including a solo) ; 
banjo and guitar are both featured in odd 
spots, and al] round the record is a good 
reproduction of the kind of thing one might 
hope to find at a private dance, where the 
host knew what was what, but for the sake 
of his more conservative guests did not want 
the music to be noisy or too hot, t. ie 


The backing, Ooh, that kiss (v) by the 
Dorsey Brothers and their Orchestra (Amer.), 
is to some extent the same sort of thing, but 
by a full-sized combination, and not such a 
good all-round effort. 

The best part of the record is the trumpet 
solo following a rather weak verse. 

The reproduction on both sides of this 
disc is none the better for a rather con- 
spicuous lack of bass. 


* Red” goes rustic 

Two sides of Brunswick 1343 are devoted 
to Red Nichols and His Five Pennies’ (Amer. ) 
impression of Our Home Town Mountain 
Band (v), and it is very nearly worth them. 
If this does not herald a come-back by the 
renowned trumpet player and his gang, it 
is at least a good record of its kind. 

The number, which is something of a 
novelty, tells in various vocal choruses 
all about the village band, led, we are 
informed, by Red, and featuring the great 
Jimmy D. They confess they can’t read 
music, can only play in one key, and that the 
main attraction is Red’s private gin factory. 
Well, that may be so, but, ike village 
bands this side of the pond, they can all take 
a good hot chorus. 
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Under the name of the Blue Racketeers, 
an American band plays on Decca F3101 
Archie Bleyer’s Business in F (v) (see page 27 
of the June 1932 GraMoPHoNE) and his 
sequel to it, Business in Q. If neither per- 
formance is rhythmically enlightened, both 
are musically competent, and make good 
Py a teen for those wishing to cross 
the border into that land of milk and honey 
known as hot music. 


Cab Calloway on Imperial 

Now compliment me on doing my job at 
least thoroughly. I have discovered Cab 
Calloway and His Orchestra (Amer.); and 
where do you think? In no less unexpected 
a place than on Imperial (2743). They pla: 
a new number by Cab of the You R A 
You sort, called You Dog (v), and a new 
version of the old favourite, Somebody stole 
my gal (v). Both are excellent. The band 
is playing most rhythmically and boasts, 
among other good things, a hot trumpet who 
can get off with the best. ‘ 

You Dog has the band’s usual breezy 
vocalism all through, and, while it is just as 
lively, doesn’t sound so raucous as when 
the band records on Brunswick. 


——~>_ — 
Instrumental 


Simmy Dorsey and Earl Hines 
on Brunswick 


HAT Jimmy Dorsey (Amer.) deserves 

his reputation of being the finest 

saxophonist among the white peoples 

will be obvious to all who hear 

Oodles of Noodles, his new solo on 
Brunswick 1361. 

Passages that. would tax the technique of 
the best players at half the speed he executes 
flawlessly at an incredible rate, and with 
perfect tone control. In the middle is a 
movement in slow tempo. It is, I think, the 
best part of the record. The quick move- 
ments are certainly brilliantly spectacular, 
but it is at the slow tempo that Dorsey is 
not only rhythmically more stylish but 
melodically more ingenious. 

Orchestral accompaniment excellent. 


On the reverse is Earl Hines, probably the 

greatest of all modern rhythmic pianists, in 
a transcription of Down among the sheltering 
palms. 
Hines has altered little, if at all, since his 
last solo on Parlophone. He still has the 
same amazing technique, the same unique 
ery Bet play more rhythmically than any- 
one else I know, and above all takes the same 
delight in getting himself into the most 
involved positions just for the fun of seeing 
how it all works out. At times his rhythms 
become so complicated that it is almost 
impossible to keep track of the measure. As 
Brunswick say in their supplement, Hines 
‘cannot be appreciated at one or even two 
hearings,” but the fact remains that, when 
you do understand him, you realise that, by 
comparison, all the others are still in the 
nursery. 

An extraordinary display of freak tech- 
nique is given by Patti (Amer.), a coloured 
banjo player, in his unaccompanied solos of 
Tiger Rag and St. Louis Blues (Brunswick 
1359). 

According to their supplement Brunswick 
seem at a loss to know how Patti succeeds in 


playing “ chords of two distinct tone colours 
simultaneously with the melody in the top 
string.” IthinkI cansolvethe problem. It 
is done with a banjo fitted with an automatic 
mute, controlled by the leg. Even so, it is 
brilliantly cleverly carried out. 

Like so many ‘“ show” instrumentalists, 
Patti is too prone to sacrifice rhythmic style 
for f ope comay displays, but you must 
hand it to him : he is what he claims to be— 
a banjo wizard. 


a 
Vocal ; 
Connie Boswell in a new Washboard 
Blues 


HOSE who know Hoagy Carmi- 

ehael’s Washboard Blues only from 

the hot record by Red Nichols and 

His Five Pennies will receive a 

shock when they hear the new 
version by Connie Boswell accompanied by 
the Casa Loma Orchestra, which is released 
to-day on 12-inch Brunswick 110. 

In the Nichols version, which came out 
about five years ago, Washboard Blues 
appeared as the hottest of hot concoctions, 
Since then, it has apparently been completely 
re-written and has now become a spiritual. 

Connie Boswell’s singing is really inspired. 
Every emotion felt by the Negro woman as 
she returns to another day’s toil at her wash- 
tub is conveyed to the listener with an 
artistry which can only come from the soul, 
and the performance is none the less inter- 
esting because, although there is no attempt 
to retain regularity of tempo, Connie Boswell 
sings the whole thing in Blues idiom so 
apo that it could not be improved upon 

y even the finest Negro singer. 

Here is a record which is not only some- 
thing different, but a classic of its kind. 
Everyone should get it and keep it. It has 
an irresistible charm which increases at each 
re-hearing. 


Once bitten... 

Having already been lured into platitudes, 
jargon, gibberish, hocus-pocus, fustian, rant, 
balderdash, flummery, verbiage, babble, 
bavardage, baragouin, inanities, niaiserie, 
rigmarole, rodomontade, twaddle, rubbish, 
rot, drivel, moonshine, fudge, split infinitives 
and Esperanto in a vain attempt to try to do 





justice to the Boswell Sisters, this month 
I am taking the easy way out by refusing 
flatly to discuss their latest efforts, We 
Just Couldn’t Say Goodbye and Down 
Among the Sheltering Palms, But as a special 
favour I'll give you a bint—if you want one 
of the best vocal records of the year, get 
Brunswick 1347. 


Mills Brothers beat the band 

Next in order of merit come the Mills 
Brothers (Amer.) in Bugle Call Rag and a 
new nonsense song called The Old Man of 
the Mountain (Bruns. 1346). There is no 
singing in the accepted sense of the word in 
Bugle Call Rag, it is all mimicry of musical 
instruments, and I am wondering just how 
long it will be before all the trumpet and 
trombone makers have to go on the dole. 
The thing is such an uncannily realistic 
imitation of a fine little hot dance band (all 
the usual remarks about perfect pitch, 
modern phrases, irresistible rhythm, etc., 
included) that there seems no longer to be 
any need for actual instruments—except, 
of course, guitars. 


Fust nicely rhythmical 

All of a Sudden and A Great Big Bunch 
of You as sung by Cliff Edwards to accom- 
paniments by the Californians (a house band) 
on Brunswick 1350 may not be so breath- 
takingly original or fiendishly skilful as 
records by the Boswell Sisters and the Mills 
Brothers, but they are certainly good of their 
kind. Cliff Edwards not only sings easily 
and tunefully, but scores over most of the 
other singers of these light everyday songs 
by maintaining regular tempo and singing 
the whole record in rhythm. 


The other Sisters 

San, by the Pickens Sisters (Amer.) (H.M.V. 
B4250), is easily the best thing they have 
done. In fact, it would have been a great 
record were it not for one thing. The sisters 
may be fine singers, they may be clever, 
but they still miss being really rhythmical 
in the more subtle sense of the word. 

Sweet Georgia Brown, which the Pickens 
Sisters sing on the reverse, shows up their 
rhythmic failings even more strongly. Here 
it is not merely a matter of unrhythmical 
interpretation of rhythms that are good on 
paper; the record actually commences with 


open Charleston heats. 





Dance Bands 





New American and English 121n. Medleys 
Henry Hall like the voices of the angels—by comparison 


NYBODY doubting that the season 
of home entertainment has com- 
menced once again has only to cast 
an eye on the large output of dance 
records. In fact, there are so many 

that I shall be able to mention only the more 
interesting, and but briefly at that. 
Brunswick give us on 109 (12in.) another 
of their popular concert productions. It is 
called O. K. America (v). Played by Victor 
Young and His Orchestra, and featuring the 
Boswell Sisters, Carmen Lombardo, Fran 
Frey, Connie Boswell, Frank Munn, and the 


Mills Brothers, it consists of a number of new 
American hits, including a good comedy 
number, She was just.a Tartar’s Daughter, 
three sweet melody songs— Love me to-night, 
Strange as it seems, and My Romance—and 
some most amusing nonsense called The 
Old Man of the Mountain. 

Strictly speaking it is not dance music, but 
it is in dance band style, and of its kind is a 
fine record. 


Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
have also gone in for 12in. medleys. On the 
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two sides of }2in. Col. DX378 are Hits of the 
Day (v), introducing: Crazy People, Soft 
lights and sweet music, Round the Marble 
Arch, A bungalow, a piccolo and you, Voice 
in the old village choir, Downhearted and 
Wherever you are, and on the two sides of 
12in. Col. DX377 a Medley (v) of the Hits 
written by Noel Coward for his productions 
“Cavalcade,” ‘‘ Bitter Sweet,” ‘1931 
Revue,” and ‘‘ This Year of Grace.” 

I’m afraid in the past I have done Mr. Hall 
an injustice. His band is no different to-day 
from what it has ever been, but I have always 
compared it with the best in the country. It 
may not sound so good against them, but 
after some of those which the B.B.C. got 
to take its place when it was on holiday 
(particularly the one with which we were 
tortured during the afternoons of the week 
commencing Septemter 12th) it sounds 
like the voices of the Angels. 


Is our best band wasted ? 

Notwithstanding the pretty-pretty fiddles, 
the interlude and last chorus win fo: My 
silent love (v) (H.M.V. B6221) the honour of 
being Ambrose and His Orchestra’s best this 
month. 

Unfortunately this does not say a great 
deal for it, or, consequently, any of the others. 

In spite of occasional records which are 
really brilliant, on the whole the band seems 
to be more and more wasted as time goes on. 
That the orchestrations are of a kind which 
it would not be easy to make sound rhythmical 
in any circumstances, is hardly sufficient 
reason why they should not be interpreted 
with a little more style. 

The chief offenders are the brass section. 
If they attack there is often no length to their 
notes and the rhythm sounds more like a 
postman’s knock. An example of this is 
found in A great big bunch of you (v), the 
backing on B6221. But you cannot blame 
the brass for everything. 

Ambrose’s arrangement of Underneath 
the Arches (v) (H.M.V. B6222) is as unsuitable 
as one could get for the type of number—an 
abortive attempt to be clever where nothing 
but quite straightforward sweet melody was 
wanted. Also it is played too fast, but the 
failure to strike a suitable tempo is a fault in 
many of Ambrose’s records. Then there are 
those over-sugary fiddles again; but even 
so, the record is saved to a great extent in the 
same way that Ambrose manages to redeem 
quite a lot of his otherwise criticisable per- 
formances ; Joe Crossman plays a wonderful 
saxophone, and it has a really good last 
chorus, 





PIONEERS OF ‘“HOT”’ 


And so the story goes on and on as one 
plays each succeeding record. Some parts 
are good, but often the band just misses it 
for want of an arranger, and someone who 
realises that it isn’t only beats that make 
rhythm, phraseology also comes into it. 


Missing those finer points 

The other side of the story—and this is 
not added as a sop to Cerberus—is that 
Ambrose still has the best drilled and 
legitimately most competent dance band in 
the country, and: only the fact that the unit 
is so efficient in other ways makes it worth 
while dealing with these finer points of 
rhythmic interpretation. 

Among Ambrose’s records, into which, 
because of their type, the question of rhythmic 
style does not enter so prominently, is an 
amusing version of the comedy number, 
That goes on for days and days (v) (H.M.V. 
B6223)—Sam Browne puts over these things 
wonderfully—and a charming performance of 
a very tuneful new waltz, Masquerade (v) 
(H.M.V. B6231). 





Roy Fox to leave Monseigneur 

I think I was one of the first to whom 
Roy Fox told the startling news that he is 
likely to be leaving Monseigneur on October 
22 


He has declined to accept, as a condition 
of re-engagement, the management’s sug- 
gestion that they should have the right to 
veto any of his band’s appearances else- 
where, should they feel such appearances 
would not be to their benefit. 

Negotiations are already advanced for 
the band to remain at Monseigneur under the 
direction of Lew Stone its pianist, but Roy 
Fox has option contracts with all but two 
of the musicians (Stone is one), and says he 
has other work for the outfit. 

The likelihood, however, is that not only 
will the band remain at the restaurant, but 
that it will be enlarged by the addition of at 
least two of London’s very finest dance 
musicians. 

One thing everybody will hope is that no 
internal re-arrangement will be allowed to 
upset the brilliant work of the combination 
after hearing some of the others reviewed 
this month under the heading of dance bands, 
Ooh, that kiss (v) and You're my everything 
(v) (Decca F3099) by Roy Fox and His Band 
come like oases after weeks in the desert. 

If the band just lacks Ambrose’s perfection 
of legitimate finish it is a good thing. Am- 
brose proves all too often that pedantic 
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refinement kills rhythm and makes a band 
finnicky. 

Nobody can accuse Roy Fox of these 
faults. His band not only has a compelling 
strength of rhythm: its style is so good. 
Ooh, that kiss is played pretty hot, the 
backing seductively, in slow tempo, but both 
convey the same atmosphere of knowing 
what dance music is all about, not a little 
which comes from skilful and interesting 
arrangements played with feeling and under. 
standing. Al Bowlly’s singing gets more and 
more delightful. 

Other good records by the band are 
Call it a day (v) and If you were only mine 
(Decea F3151) and, on B3152, The night 
when love was born (v) and Ate you prepared ? 
(v). ° 


Columbia. English— 

In Ooh, that kiss (v) and Night shall 
be filled with gladness (v) (Col. CB486), the 
only two new titles I have by them, the 
Savoy Hotel Orpheans have not attained 
last month’s excellence. The arrangements 
are not so good and the interpretations very 
commercial. Little effective use is made of 
the recently enlarged brass section, which, 
consisting of Bill Shakespeare, Billy Higgs, 
Paul and Arthur Fenoulhet and Lew Davis 
(doubling enables it to feature up to four 
trumpets and three trombones), is unique 
not only for its excellence, but because 
it is the only five-piece one in a dance band 
in the country. 

But I am not suggesting that last month 
was just a flash in the pan. Good records 
are made only by good bands, and good 
bands are seldom off colour for long. 

The proof of this is that there are again 
some surprisingly good Columbia records 
under the name of the Masqueraders. One 
of them is a bright performance of Banking 
on the weather (v) (CB490). If the tenor 
saxophone is George Smith he has come on a 
bagful. (Been reading the August Gramo- 
PHONE, eh, Georgie?) Another is their 
slow, sweet melody version of Say that you 
were teasing me (v) (CB489). 

Columbia’s English recording is still great 
—probably the best that exists. 


—and American 

Art Kassel and His Kassels-in-the-Air 
(Amer.), on whom our Chicago correspondent, 
Mr. Leo Goldstein, wrote a Historiette 
(page 33 of the June issue), are introduced 
to us on Col CB495, playing Sing a new Song 
(v). They sound to me more like Sousa’s 
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band, and if this is the best they can do 
Mr. Goldstein might have saved himself the 
trouble. 

On the reverse Ben Selvin and His Orches- 
tra (Amer.) are by no means too bad in 
Holding my honey’s hand (v). 


Columbia give us also the first records by 
Phillip Brown’s Grosvenor Band, I believe 
of Birmingham. Titles: Mean Music(v) and 
Troubles are like bubbles (v) (CB488). The 
band is a trifle provincial in style, but I 
think the slight tendency to stodginess is 
due chiefly to the sousaphone, whose tone 
is a shade heavy. A string bass would 
suit the band better. The drummer will 
have to modernise his ideas if he wants to 
take any moze breaks. Nevertheless for 
first records these are indeed good. 


She was onlya.... 

Ray Noble and His New Mayfair Orchestra 
are keeping up their name for making the 
most amusing records of nonsense songs. 
She was only a somebody’s daughter (v) and 
Ain't ya comin’ out to-night (v) (H.M.V. 
86235) are great fun. Here are a couple of 
verses from the former : (a) ‘‘ She was only 
a shoemaker’s daughter, but she spent all 
night on the trees,” (6) ‘‘ She was only a bell- 
ringer’s daughter, but she couldn’t be told 
very much ”’ (and as usual someone gets shot 
at the end). And here’s one from the latter, 
which has a touch of the Hill-Billy and 
introduces ‘“ business’? on jew’s harp, 
harmonica (that’s American for mouth- 
organ), and what sounds like a flat tyre: 
* [ve got a little girl who dresses very well; 
| watched her once, so I can tell.” 





Good as Ray’s record about the Some- 
hody’s daughter is, it is, however, no better 
than Jack Hylton and His Orchestra’s (v) 
(Decca F3184), which has a whole lot of 
different and equally amusing verses. 
Other comedy fox-trots by Jack Hylton are 
And then we'll have some more (v) and 
There’s another trumpet playing in the sky (v) 
(Decca F3147). - 


Returning to Ray- Noble’s Orchestra, its 
“ characteristic productions” of Watch the 
Navy (v) (6-8 one-step) and When the band 
goes marching by (v) (H.M.V. B6236) are 
very fair of their kind, but I prefer Looking 
on the bright side of - (v) from the film 
(H.M.V. B6237), which is a pleasing and 
quite stylish little fox-trot performance. 
It is backed with the waltz from the same 
film, You’re more than all the world to me (v). 


From the Victor Catalogue 

H.M.V. seem to be resorting again more 
and more to the American Victor Catalogue 
for commercial dance records. There are no 
less than fourteen titles. 

Who beside me by the New Yorkers’ 
Orchestra (Amer.) (B6226) seems to be 
the best. The brass section is excellent 
all through, and the piano and guitar would 
have provided a good rhythm were it not 
for a bad deummer. The vocal is a bit 
corny, but considered in conjunction with 
the accompaniment is a noise neither dis- 
pleasing nor unrhythmical. The following 
chorus ‘introduces a shocking clarinet, but a 
lovely trumpet. It is a pity the drumme: 
murders the passage. 

There is nothing very wonderful amongst 
the rest, 


(Continued in Col. iii.) 


Without Prejudice 





For obvious reasons our contributor, Edgar 
Jackson, has asked to be excused the difficulty 
of reviewing his own records. Consequently 
these have been passed to the Editor of the 
‘“* Melody Maker,” 

Mr. P. Mathison Brooks, 
to whom we are indebted for the courtesy of his 
expert opinion as printed below.—Ep. 


ELDOM is the journalistic theorist 
given the opportunity to prove him- 
self in practice. 

It is even more seldom that he has the 
temerity to.accept such an opportunity—he 
has too much to lose and too little to gain. 

It is certainly not, however, because I 
admire any moral heroism he may have shown 
that I say that the medal I am prepared to 
award Edgar Jackson for his band’s records of 
Oh, how I love my darling (v) and Sweet little 
you (v) (Decca F3156—Old Favourites in 
Modern Style Series, No. 3 and 4) has been 
wellwon. I have yet to find the band whose 
earlier recordings were perfect, but Edgar 
Jackson and His Dance Band have, with the 
exception of one or two minor shortcomings, 
such as occasional shortage of saxophone 
volume, due to recording imperfections, pro- 
duced excellent discs much more quickly 
than my experience of the difficulties would 
have led me to expect. 

It is perhaps the more surprising because 
the type of performance is not the easiest. 
Both titles are given ambitious treatments, 
bordering on hot, which immediately intro- 
duce pitfalls never encountered in the more 
simple commercial performance. 

That it has all come off well is certainly not 
a fluke. Good records are never accidents. 
They come only from a combination of 
competent recording, a high degree of skill in 
orchestrating, and an understanding of how 
to interpret (a word which means a great 
deal more than just playing) in the modern 
rhythmic mode, all of which one finds in 
these records. 

Every possessor of a small band who 
wants to record is, of course, dependent on a 
certain amount of outside assistance, and no 
one will blame Edgar Jackson for having 
used his good knowledge of who are the 
really talented people in the profession to 
obtain the best he could in the way of 
orchestrations and necessary additional 
personnel. He got Stan Bowsher to make his 
arrangements. Stan is as good as we have 
here, but he has excelled himself, probably 
because he was overjoyed to be given for once 
afree hand to turn out something after his 


* own heart, instead of having to pander to 


moron intelligence. 

Then Jackson proceeded to build up his 
small band, which plays regularly at the 
Spider’s Web, Bushey, and consists of Fred 
Bretherton (piano), Mick Lewis and Cyril 
Harling (saxophones), and Bill Airey-Smith 
(drums and vocalist).. He uses such ex- 
perienced notabilities as Lew Davis (trom- 
bone), Nat Gonella (trumpet), Bill Harty 
(drums) and Jim Easton (2nd alto), but at 
the same time he does not forget boys who 
have worked for him previously, and we 
find the combination completed ‘by Harry 
Gold (baritone saxophone) and Ivor Mairants 
(guitar), both of whom may take a fair share 
of the laurels. 

It is not because Edgar Jackson had a 


hand in these records that I pronounce them 
good, ~but rather despite the fact. It is 
because the results achieved are in every way 
a. good dea] in advance of what is usuall 
turned out by even the leading British 
recording bands, which when they mean to 
be commercial usually become vulgar, and 
when they try to become hot are but a r 
second to their masters on the other side of 
the Atlantic. . 

Oh, how I love my darling is likely to 
turn out to be one of the best dance band 
records of the month. 

I also liked Edgar Jackson’s Gargoyle 
Five’s simple melody performance of Thank 
you for the flowers (v) (Oriole)... This is rhyth- 
mically phrased, sweet without being sloppy, 
and made interesting by a routine which 
provides nice contrasts of instrumental colour. 

On the other side the band has a lively 
version of I’m just about.right for you with 
vocal by Mick Lewis, the Ist saxophone, 

It is a pity the string-bass is somewhat 
over-recorded on both sides. P. M. B. 





(Continued from Col. i.) 

In addition to the comedy numbers men- 
tioned ea-lier, Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 
have among their six remaining titles a very 
good record of Happy-go-lucky you (v) 
(Decca F3111). -It is one of the best ar- 
cangements they have had for some time 
and the performance is in keeping. 

On Decca F3108 they play Bravo, Jim (v). 
I have nothing against the performance, 
but how any self-respecting composer can 
scrawl such fulsome bilge beats me. | 
would think it vulgar to exploit the great 
achievement of Mollison in any way. To do 
it by writing such a drivelling, sloppy song 
comes near to insulting a national hero. 

The Opus is available also by Billy Cotton 
and His Band (v) (Regal MR636). 


Zonophone’s best 

It looks as though my belief in the pos- 
sibilities of Syd Lipton and His Grosvenor 
House Band will not turn out to have been 
misplaced. Their quasi-hot Sadie the 
Shaker (v) (Zono. 6185) is the right idea well 
put over. Ooh, that kiss (v) on the reverse 
is none too bad either, but why the pizzicato 
fiddle and nursery beats on Temple blocks 
I do not know. Still, the trumpet is com- 
pensation. 


What ts this Blue Lyres game ? 

Why are their Zonophone records so much 
better than many of those they make for the 
other label under their proper name ? 
Nothing but a lie (v) (Zono. 6186) may 
be a bit slow, but the well-arranged coupling, 
Sing a new song (Vv), is a good many more of 
the proverbial cat’s whiskers than he would 
like to lose on a dark night. 


An improved Billy Cotton 

Judging from the number of titles they 
are doing, Billy Cotton and His Band must 
be proving good sellers on Regal; and it is 
not surprising: they have improved during 
the last couple of months. 

Among their records which I liked best are 
They all started whistling Mary (v), which is 
on MR653, backed with J heard (v) (none 
of the English bands seem to have spotted 
yet that the score harmonies in the second 
and third bars of the chorus can be improved 
upon, as they are in the Brunswick record 
by Don Redman). 

EpGar JACKSON. 
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MY RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 





by P. WILSON 


bee particulars I gave in July about the radio-gramophone 
which I had just completed, apart from a few minor 
modifications, a complete replacement of the valve holders and 
the usual finishing touches, seem to have attracted a good 
deal of interest. I was expecting to be in a position by this 
time to say with Horace—the Roman, I mean, not the one 
associated with Noni— 
Dulce ridentem Lalage amabo, 
Dulce loquentem. 

Alas! I am not yet finished. I have found the valve sockets 
I want, and I am sure they will cure my remaining troubles ; 
they are Clix sockets of a special kind, made originally, I 
believe, for Zetavox. But the exchange has not yet been made 
and I am still resorting to temporary expedients to ensure 
good contacts. However, the rest is all settled, so I can proceed 
to tell my little story with a certain amount of equanimity. 
Pamela will not be unduly jealous of Lalage; of that I am 
assured. 

First of all, I should explain that in the design and con- 
struction of this radio-gramophone the question of cost has 
not loomed up very large. This does not mean that it is a cheap 
affair ; on the contrary, it is an expensive equipment. Nor does 
it mean that I have had most of the parts given me, for I have 
been buying them and laying them by for the purpose for 
some three or four years. What it does mean is that so far as 
possible I have not made any compromise between cost and 
performance ; if there has been any doubt about the ability 
of any component to do the particular job required of it, that 
component has been rejected and, if necessary, a more expen- 
sive one substituted. In one or two respects, which I will 
indicate as I go along, I have allowed a margin of safety far 
greater than the circumstances really warranted, partly because 
I wanted an equipment I could use for demonstration purposes 
in a variety of conditions, and partly because I happened to 
have the more generous components in my store cupboard. 

I am afraid I shall not be able to follow the admirable doc- 
trine put out by my cheeky young brother last month. I cannot 
complete the description of the whole equipment in one issue ; 
probably not even in two. This month, therefore, I will 
confine myself to the low frequency end and the mains unit 
which feeds it. Next month I will continue with the super- 
heterodyne tuning unit and its associated mains unit, and 
finally I will show all four units connected together in a special 
spinet-type cabinet with a double turntable, frame aerials, 
speakers, etc. As I have previously explained, the design in 
four separate units makes the equipment particularly flexible ; 
but I should emphasize here and now that it is quite impossible 
for me (or anyone else in like case) to advise whether this, 
that, or the other modification will be detrimental or even 
possible. If I know an alternative to be feasible or worth 
trying, I shall mention it ; if I don’t mention it, I cannot take 
any responsibility for any alteration. I want to make this 
clear, because it is the general experience of all writers in the 
technical Press to have letters from all sorts of johnnies who 
want to do something different. My reply to them, in advance, 
is that in that case you must do it for yourself ; if you know 
what you want, you ought to be able to do it, or, if not, you 
ought to learn—preferably by experience. If you don’t know 
what you want, then for goodness’ sake trust someone who does. 

I do not apologise for this long preamble, because I hope it 
is going to save me endless time in correspondence later on. 
Now to our muttons. 

The circuit diagram of the L.F. amplifier and mains unit is 
shown in Fig. 1. It is a three-stage amplifier with a push-pull 
output stage, the operating H.T. voltage on this being round 





about 400. Apart from one or two things, it is of conventional 
design, the first stage coupling being resistance-capacity, and 
the next a push-pull transformer. The novelties are three : 
The tone-control in the first stage, the H.T. smoothing arrange- 
ment with the speaker field in the negative lead, and the 
biassing arrangement. My discussion will therefore in the 
main be concentrated on these three points. 

1. The tone control is effected by having a varying resistance 
in series with a H.F. choke in the anode circuit of the first 
valve. If I remember aright, Mr. Cocking, in an article in the 
Wireless World, rejected this scheme in favour of one in which 
the choke was tuned to resonance at 5,000 cycles. But he was 
wrong, I think, and this for two reasons. In the first place, 
I heartily dislike sharply tuned high-note resonances. In 
gramophone reproduction they give rise to an excessive surface 
noise, and often to an unbearable keenness, neither of which is 
present when the good high-note response is obtained in another 
way. I now try to avoid sharp high-note resonances, whether 
in pick-up, amplifier, or speaker, unless I can put them well 
above the normal range of frequencies. A similar remark 
applies also to low-note resonances, except that I find that a 
resonance in the region of 30 cycles may be a positive advantage 
in the present stage of the art of reproduction. This brings me 
to my second point. Mr. Cocking did not notice, apparently, 
that the use of a H.F. choke in this way not only gives a lift 
(without resonance) to the high-note response, but actually 
gives a bass boost as well. The reason for the former is that the 
impedance of the inductance increases with the frequency. The 
reason for the latter is that with the coupling condenser the 
H.F. choke forms a tuned rejector circuit which has its greatest 
impedance at resonance. But since the choke is in series with 
the anode resistance, and the condenser is in series with the 
grid leak, the frequency of this resonance is not given by the 
usual formula 2 7 f=1// LC, but by the formula 

1 YR. 2 
2nf= ae or more accurately = ~__ X = = 
R, vy LC Vv LC VCR,*—L 
where R, and R, are the anode resistance and the grid leak 
respectively. Since the ratio R,/R, can be made quite small, 
the resonance may be made to come at a very low frequency, 
though I have noticed that in some designs I have seen it 
comes in the 100—1,000 cycle region owing to the use of too 
small a coupling condenser C and to too large a ratio for 
R,/R,. Thus, with a 10,000-ohm valve in the preceding stage, 
suitable values would be R, =10,000 ohms, R, =500,000 ohms, 
R,/R,=1/50, C=-05 mfd., and L=-25 henry (e.g., a Lewcos 
H.F. choke): the resonant frequency works out at 28 cycles. 
If, however, R,/R,=1/5 and C=-01, the resonant frequency 
would be about 650 cycles, a most objectionable location. 

The high-note lift, as already mentioned, depends on the 
ratio of the anode resistance to the choke impedance. With 
increase of frequency the choke impedance rises, and therefore 
the load in the anode circuit is increased. The proportion of 
the valve amplification which is secured in a resistance coupling 
is San where R is the total anode impedance and r is the 
valve impedance. With a H.F. choke in series with a resistance 
in the anode circuit the value of Ris given by R* one + (2nfL)? 
where f is the frequency under consideration. From these 
formule the amplification at different frequencies can be 
calculated. It will be found that by using R, =10,000 ohms 
and L.=} henry with a 10,000-ohm valve an increase of about 
30 per cent. at 5,000 cycles over the amplification at 100 cycles 
can be secured. In the design here adopted an even greater 
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lift is obtainable when the anode resistance is set low, or a 
smaller one when it is set high. 

The method of varying R, should be noted. It is in the 
form of a potentiometer with its slider connected to a decoupling 
condenser. In this way, the anode volts are kept constant for 
all positions of the slider, but the amount of the potentiometer 
actually constituting the anode resistance is that portion 
connected between the slider and the H.F. choke. 





instance in order to save H.T. volts. In order to get 400 volts 
H.T., 100 volts bias with 120 volts drop in speaker field, one 
would have had to put at least 600 volts on each anode of the 
rectifier, and though the old R.H.I. valves would stand that 
voltage, I found that the modern full-wave rectifiers of the 
500-volt type will not stand an overload to 600 volts with 
comfort. So I adopted the negative lead method to save that 
100 volts. At first I got into trouble with a most unpleasant 
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2. The smoothing and“decoupling are exceptionally generous. 
To start with, the 1,000-ohm speaker field is inserted in the 
negative lead with 6-mfd. condensers on each side of it. This 
is the only smoothing used for the output stage. For the 
earlier stages, I have also inserted a 30-henry choke in the 
positive lead, with a decoupling resistance and a 10-mfd. 
electrolytic condenser for the second L.F. stage, and two 
decoupling resistances and two 25-mfd. electrolytic condensers 
for the first L.F. stage. I used the electrolytic condensers of 
such high values because I happened to have a Mershon with 
three anodes giving those values—25 : 25: 10. Much smaller 
values would probably have been quite effective. For example, 
I would suggest 4: 4: 4, increasing the value of the last one 
in the first L.F. stage, if necessary. As itis, there is no hum 
and no tendency whatever to L.F. instability. 

3. The bias voltages for all the L.F. valves are obtained 
from the voltage dropped in the speaker field. One hundred 
and twenty milliamps are passing through the 1,000 ohms, and 
there is thus a voltage drop of 120 volts. By connecting the 
field in the negative lead this voltage is available for biassing, 
and at the same time the choke has just as much smoothing 
effect as if it were in the positive lead. Moreover, the speaker 
field is at the relatively low potential of 120 volts instead of 
the 500 or so which would have been there if a positive lead 
connection had been used. I tried this scheme in the first 


hum. This was completely removed by connecting the 2-mfd. 
condenser C, asshown. In order to get an accurate adjustment 
of bias I have connected two potentiometers in series across 
the speaker field. The total resistance across the field is 
20,000 + 100,000 = 120,000 ohms. The voltage drop is thus 
about 1 volt per 1,000 ohms, and the choking effect of the field 
is not substantially reduced. On the first potentiometer a 
range of bias from 0 to —20 volts can be obtained. On the 
second a range of —20 to —120 volts is given. The arrange- 
ment is thus adaptable for use with any of the ordinary L.F. 
valves and any of the 400-volt output valves. 

Two other points should be mentioned in connection with 
this smoothing and biassing. The first is that it gives the 
amplifier a better bass response than the ordinary kathode 
biassing arrangement. The second is even more satisfactory— 
to me. I have mentioned before that when a high-resistance 
potentiometer of the order of 500,000 ohms is connected across 
a pick-up, the slider being taken to the grid of the first valve, 
one usually gets a curious parasitic hum at intermediate 
settings. With the design used in this amplifier this does not 
occur. I don’t know why, but it doesn’t. I am too content 
with the fact to bother myself at the moment to pursue the 
reason. For the feature is a very valuable one with the pick- 
ups I use, which have no pronounced high-note mechanical 
resonances ; and it is perhaps even more valuable on radio 
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after my diode detector, for it enables me to keep a large 
input to the detector and to cut any surplus down afterwards. 
Thus the only H.F. volume control that is necessary is the 
automatic volume control. The vo’ume level control is the 
potentiometer in the grid circuit of the first L.F. valve. 

I should perhaps add that if an additional high-note lifter 
coupled with a volume control is desired, a 50,000-ohm variable 
resistance may be connected across the primary of the trans- 
former in the second L.F. stage in the usual way. I have 
connected one myself, though it is not strictly necessary, be- 
cause I like to have alternative means of adjustment, even 
though some of them are arranged out of sight and for pre-set 
use only. 

In regard to the valves specified, it should be noted that two 
LS6A or DO25 valves working at 400 volts will normally take 
the full output from a U14 rectifier. I therefore over-bias these 
valves slightly in order to provide 5—6 m.a. each for the two 
MHL4 valves and the leakage current in the electrolytic con- 
densers. That is one reason why I use an MHL4 in the second 
L.F. stage rather than an ML4 which passes a larger current. 
Others are that an MHL4 followed by an AF5C transformer 
will load the LS6A’s fully and does not pass too much current 
for the transformer primary. Finally, the arrangement works 
excellently in practice and the proof of the pudding is not in 
Mrs. Beeton. 


COMPONENT LIST 


Com- 
ponent Position Value Make Remarks 
Ril Input pot. 500,000 Centralab 

(Rothermel) ; 
R2 Bias decoupler 100,000 Graham-Farish Ohmite 
R3 Minimum anode 1,000 Ferranti Wire 

nce 
R4 High note control 10,000 Wearite Wire 
R5 Grid leak 500,000 Graham-Farish Ohmite 
R6 Bias decoupler 100,000 Graham-Farish Ohmite | 
R7 H.T. decoupler 10,000 Varley Power (wire) 
R8& H.T7.. decoupler 40,000 Varley wer (wire 
R9 Trans. primary 50,000 Wearite Wire (optional) 
R10 Bias decoupler 25,000 Graham-Farish Ohmite 
Ril Grid stopper 25,000 Graham-Farish Ohmite 
R12 Grid stopper 25,000 Graham-Farish Ohmite 
R13 Bias pot. 20,000 Wearite Wire 
Ri4 Bias pot. 100,000 Wearite Wire 
cl Bias decoupler Ferranti Type C.8 
c2 Stage coupler 0-1 Dubilier ‘on 
Mershon lectro on 


C4 H.T. decoupler 25 


C3 H.T. decoupler 25 
C5 H.T. decoupler 10 


(Rothermel) me B. 
takes ar = 


je ve | on 
discharges 
| - switching 
¢ off 
C6 Bias decoupler 2 Ferranti Type C.8 
C7 Bias decoupler 2 Ferranti Type C.8 
c8 Bias decoupler 2 Ferranti Type C.8 
co First smoothing 6 Dubilier 1,600-volt test* 
C10 Second smoothing 6 Dubilier 1,600-volt_ test* 
* Type LSC 
cil Extra smoothing 2 Ferranti 2,000-volt test 
M1 2nd L.F. H.T. 0-15 m.a. Ferranti No.2F 
M2 Output H.T. 0-150 m.a. Ferranti No.4 F 
T1 Inter-valve trans 1:3 -5 Ferranti A.F.5C 
T2 Output trans. _ oem or To suit speaker 
arley 
H.F.C. 1st L.F. anode 0-25h Leweos For high note 
Ch. Smoothing choke oo Ferranti or Type B.1 
Varley Type DP.31 
Fil { Mains 1 amp. Belling-Lee Or 1-amp. fuse 
F2 =| Fuses wire in holders 
F3 { Rectifier _ Woolworth’s panes = 
F4 Fuses mp 
T3 Mains trans. ( 500-0-500-120 m.a. \ Varley Type. ph: xy 24 
8-2-0-2-3 4a 
2-0-2 5a 
2-0-2 5a 
V1 lst L.F. MHLA yon 
v2 2nd L.F. MHLA Marco: 
V3 Push-pull LS.6A (Marconi), DO.25 (Mullard) 
v4 Output or PP.5/400 (Mazda) 
V5 Rectifier vo 120/500 (esta), U.14 (Marconi) 
or DW.4 (Mullard) 
Plugs and Sockets Belling-Lee Shrouded a each of H. a op. & ve .T.+2, LS., PU. 


+ each of Fa i. Fiu2 
Valve holders made from 1/16in, bakelite or paxolin and Clix “ Z” sockets. 


NoTE.—Some of the components ~ - gemea used are now obsolete and the ‘modern 
equivalents are listed above. 


(To be continued. ) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—A1l correspondence that requires an answer must 
be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon which 
will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of THE GRAMOPHONE every 
month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including the date 
printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 


Desiccators and Sound-boxes 

224 Q.—I am obliged to keep my gramophone in a room which 
at times becomes rather damp. I find this adversely 
affects my sound-box. With the intention of alleviat- 
ing this I purchased a large glass desiccator (the 
kind met with in chemical laboratories) which has the 
effect of a large “‘ dry-air’’ bowl. For a drying agent 
I use calcium chloride. If I place my sound-box in 
the desiccator is there any danger of it becoming too 
dry? 

A.—We have not actually tried this method of storing a 
sound-box, but we have some doubts about the wisdom 
of this procedure. There is a danger of the chemical 
causing the rubber gaskets to harden or otherwise 
perish, in which case the sound-box would begin 
to distort and cause extraneous whistling. The 
safest plan would be to remove the sound-box from 
the tone-arm when the gramophone is not in use and 
store it in another room with a drier atmosphere. 


A.C. Valves and Switching 

225 Q.—It has often been stated that in using indirectly heated 
valves it is good practice to switch on the L.T. and 
wait about half a minute to allow the kathode to heat 
up properly before switching on the H.T., but I have 
never seen it stated which (L.T. or H.T.) should be 
switched off first? 

A.—The correct procedure is to switch off the H.T., and 

then the filament current. Indirectly heated valves 
should never be left connected to a source of H.T. 
without the kathode being heated. There are a 
number of switches on the market which provide for 
the separate switching of L.T. and H.T., notably 
the Wearite, Bulgin and Varley switches. 


A Whistling Sound-box 

226 Q.—Could you please tell me how to cure a sound-box 
of whistling, the stylus bar of which is mounted on 
pivots? 

A.—The whistling is probably caused by the gaskets 
becoming hard or perished and thus do not damp out 
all the diaphragm resonances as they radiate from the 
centre. The only sure cure is to fit new rubber 
gaskets, using soft pliant rubber. 


Alignment 

227 Q.—I am constructing my own gramophone and would be 
glad if you will tell me the simplest method of 
obtaining (a) the correct position of the tone-arm in 
relation to the turntable centre; (b) the correct 
track alignment? 


A.—Rather than juggle with the position of the neck of 
the horn, which of course governs the position,of the 
tone-arm, it would be better to fix the horn and 
tone-arm in a convenient position and then determine 
the position of the motor. A method of doing this 
was given on page 197 of the October 1931 issue, under 
Hints for the Novice No. 8. Then by following the 
instructions printed on the Wilson alignment pro- 
tractor both problems will be solved. But take care 
to see that the front angle of your sound-box when 
‘in ‘position is. 90 degrees and that the needle angle i is 
‘approximately 60 degrees. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


An M.C. Speaker by Godfrey Radio Ltd. 
Price £8 8s. od. 

Our first acquaintance with these speakers was made some 
twelve or eighteen months ago when one day we ‘“ dropped 
in’ on Mr. Godfrey just as he had completed a special super- 
power amplifier equipment (about 20 watts undistorted output) 
in which two speakers were used. This equipment, if we 
remember rightly, was made for concert hall work somewhere 
in the near East—Egypt or Palestine. Although at that time 
we only heard the speakers operating for a few minutes under 
the most adverse conditions (imagine two speakers each 
delivering about 10 watts acoustic output in a small room 
about 14 ft. square) we were impressed by the extraordinary 
cleanness of the reproduction and the unusual high note 
response—just the right sort of characteristics for public 
demonstrations.. Since that particular afternoon we have 
heard the Godfrey speaker at sporadic intervals and always 
that. same clean-cut quality has been manifest, Even now, 
after listening to the model in our office at. numerous intervals 
during the past two months, we still find an atmosphere of 
freshness about the quality which persists with little deteriora- 
tion.down to very low volume levels. The speaker certainly 
goes as high in the treble as any we have yet tested, including 
our standard A.C..model. But towards the other end of the 
scale, particularly in the very low bass region, the standard 
scores. We do not, however, imply that the Godfrey speaker 
is seriously deficient in deep bass ; it is simply that in view of 
the strong upper register response a somewhat stronger and 
deeper bass is desirable. We have even some hesitation in 
making this criticism having regard to the performance of the 
speaker as a whole; and particularly in view of the resolving 
power, the excellent string and wood-wind tone and the general 
precision. 

The standard A.C. model such as the one we have is fitted 
with a 1,000-ohm field coil which is intended to be used also 
as a smoothing choke in the mains unit of an A.C. receiver, 
thereby serving a double purpose. There are also 6-volt and 
D.C. mains models available and these cost £6 6s. each. The 
speech coil is of the low impedance type—approximately 
15 ohms—and thus a step-down output transformer will be 
required in order to match the coil impedance to that of the 
output valve. 

The external appearance of the chassis is as clean as the 
reproduction it gives and, in common with all Godfrey products, 
is a sound mechanical and electrical piece of workmanship. 


The Limit “Reliance” Pick-up Price 15s. 6d. 

Taking into consideration the low price of this pick-up and 
its creditable performance, we have little hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it to be admirable value. True, it has neither the 
range nor the output of its elder brother, the Limit Standard 
model, but the high note response is such that surface noise is 
much too prominent unless some form of shunt resistance is 
used, and the mean voltage output with loud steel needles of 
approximately 0°7 will be found to give adequate volume with 
almost any amplifier of modern design. The Reliance has one 
desirable advantage, in that the measured response curve, 
using H.M.V. constant frequency records and loud-tone needles, 
is not quite so peaky ; in fact, between 100 cycles and 3,000 
cycles it is substantially straight. The maximum reading of 
0°92 volts occurs at 340 cycles, the minimum reading being 
0°5 volts at 526 cycles. From this point up to 2,000 cycles the 
fluctuation in output does not vary by more than 0°15 volts. 
The peak voltage at the treble end of the scale is about 0°7 
at 2,500 cycles, after which the output gradually falls to 0°65 
volts at 3,000 cycles and 0°25, 0°2 and 0°04 volts at 3,500, 





3,900 and 4,450 cycles respectively. Below the 100 cycle 
mark the voltage is about 0°7 at 79 cycles, and 0°45 volts at 
50.cycles, though at this latter frequency the needle tracks rather 
erratically. 

We do not advise a potentiometer volume control of much 
less than 250,000 ohms with this pick-up—certainly not less 
than 200,000 ohms—otherwise the high note response will be 
adversely affected. In our playing tests we preferred the 
former value ; then the ratio of surface noise to quality was at 
its optimum value. 

The pick-up is mounted on a neat offset arm which, when set 
up according to the template sup- 
plied, gives good track alignment, 
There is no needle screw in the 
pick-up head, the needle being held 
magnetically in an elongated aper- 
ture in the armature, and the fact 
that practically the whole of the 
weight of the magnet, which is 
disposed horizontally, overhangs the 
needle point, helps considerably to 
hold the needle in contact with the 
armature. Finally, to facilitate 
needle changing, the pick-up head 
is made rotary so that one gets a 
clear view of the needle aperture. 


The Multitone Transformer Price 17s. 6d. 

With the return to favour of highly selective circuits where 
a certain amount of high note loss is almost inevitable, it is 
only natural that a good deal of attention is being paid to the 
question of tone correction in the L.F. portion of radio receivers. 

One important contribution in this direction is the produc- 
tion of the Multitone transformer. But quite apart from com- 
pensating for high note loss in. the H.F. side of a radio receiver 
it should also prove a useful means, when incorporated in a 
radio-gramophone, of compensating for the deficiencies in 
gramophone records or in pick-ups. 

In external appearance the Multitone is much the same as 
any ordinary L.F. transformer except that in addition to the 
usual H.T., Plate, Grid, and Grid Bias terminals, there are 
two more marked T.C. to which the outer terminals of a graded 
‘5 megohm potentiometer must be connected. The centre 
terminal (moving arm) of the potentiometer must be connected 
to the Grid terminal of the transformer. The makers claim 
that by rotating the knob of the potentiometer so that various 
values of resistance are introduced the response curve of the 
transformer can be varied to give prominence either to the 
bass or to the treble, and between the two extremes a variety 
of tone colours can be obtained. 

Our measurements and aural tests prove conclusively that 
these are no fictitious claims ; the transformer, used in con- 
junction with the potentiometer supplied, really does all this. 
Whether the transformer is connected in the first L.F. stage of 
a radio set or in a radio-gramophone, or used simply as a pick- 
up transformer, the overall response can be tilted at will, but 
the bass and treble response cannot both be strengthened at 
the same time. As a scratch filter in radio-gramophones it 
is admirable. Collectors of old and pre-electric recordings, 
please note. Of course, there is the usual attenuation of high 
notes in this case. 

The transformer has a-‘mean ratio of about 4:1 and can be 
coupled directly on the anode circuit of a valve, providing not 
more than 6 ma. are allowed to pass through the primary. 
Where the anode current exceeds this amount a resistance- 
capacity coupling can be used without destroying any of the 
tone-control properties. It should be mentioned, however, 
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that no mechanical damage will result if not more than 15 ma. 
are a through the primary. In our practical tests it was 
directly coupled in the first L.F. stage of Amplifier No. 3 
(described last month), where the measured anode current 
flowing through the primary was 5 ma. 


* » 


The transformer is enclosed in a neat ebonite case, the 
external dimensions of which are 2 by 3 by 24 inches, and is 
mounted on a metal base-plate which is in metallic contact 
with the core and is thus automatically earthed when used on 
a metal baseboard. 


* 


TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


A New Pick-up 

Although Collaro Ltd. were not actually exhibitors at the 
recent Radio Exhibition, the new Collaro pick-up and their 
combined motor and pick-up units were exhibited by the 
various factors, and in some cases incorporated in radio- 
gramophones and playing-desks. As a separate component 
the pick-up costs 26s., but it is also available with a potentio- 
meter volume control fitted to the base, or mounted on the 
unit-plate of the Collaro Empire and No. 32 induction motors. 
The respective prices are 30s., £4 and £4 10s. But the com- 
bined motor and pick-up units are also obtainable without 
volume control and these cost 4s. less in each case. We have 
received a model of the pick-up mounted on the unit-plate of a 
model 32 induction motor and this will be reviewed next 
month. 


Amplifier No. 3 

In the list of components for Amplifier No. 3 published on 
page 155 of last month’s issue, the values of C9 and C10 were 
given as -00025 mfd. and 01 mfd. respectively. These values, 
of course, should be transposed so that the correct specification 
is: C9, 01 mfd. ; C10, -00025 mfd. Also for some inexplicable 
reason the value of R14 (100 ohms) was omitted, and V4 should 
be a Marconi-Osram U12 valve and not a U8 as stated in the 
component list. Incidentally, constructors of this amplifier 
should make a note to try connecting the low potential ends of 
the decoupling condensers, C7 and C12, to the cathodes of V1 
and V2 respectively. If these connections increase hum, try 
the low potential end of C7 to H.T.— first, before finally revert- 
ing to the wiring as given in the diagrams. 


By the Way 

Believe it or not, we recently saw a motor van careering down 
Piccadilly labelled “‘The Sonata Laundry, Beethoven St.” 
Rumour has it that the genial secretary of the H.M.V. 
Beethoven Society is responsible for this! Or has someone 
pulled our Legge? 


Valves 


The new Osram Wireless Guide will be sent to any of our 
readers who care to apply for it, either personally or.by post, 
at the head offices of the General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. This handy pocket-size 
book contains all the necessary operating data for Osram 
valves and also includes suitable circuit diagrams (with values) 
for Osram variable “mu ”’ valves, circuits of the new Osram 
Four and “‘ Thirty Three ’’ Music Magnet receivers, and a fund 
of information (with circuits) on automatic grid-bias for all 
mains valves. But the Osram loose-leaf valve catalogue, 
which is intended only for bona-fide dealers and manufacturers, 
is a much more elaborate and technical publication which 
contains all the salient features of the pocket guide and also 
the average characteristic curves of the full range of Osram 
valves. One new addition to the power amplifying valve 
class is the PX25, a 400-volt valve which has a mutual con- 
ductance of 7°5 ma/volt, an impedance of 1,265 ohms, an anode 


dissipation of 25 watts and an amplification factor of 9°5. It 
has a four-volt filament consuming approximately 2 amps. 
The Mullard Valve Guide is perhaps more comprehensive than 
any previous Mullard handbook. Not only does it contain 
characteristic curves and notes on the use of all Mullard 
valves, but is complete with a technical appendix specially 
prepared with the object of assisting dealers and serious 
experimenters in the application and operation of Mullardvalves. 
There are notes, diagrams and tables on such subjects as Auto- 
matic Grid-bias; Anode Decoupling; Choosing an Output 
Transformer; The Selection of Fixed Condensers; The 
Operation of Pentodes and The Operation of Rectifiers. Of 
special value to dealers is the section Which Valves for What. 
Here over 200 well-known receivers are tabulated, and the 
correct combination of Mullard valves is given for each. 
Every dealer should possess these books. 


Holiday Music 

If the many public address equipments which we heard 
recently when on a tour of the South Coast resorts are any 
criterion, there are still plenty of business opportunities for 
manufacturers of this type of amplifier. Almost everywhere 
one heard small loudspeakers, operated by what must have 
been totally inadequate amplifiers, pouring out horribly 
distorted tunes that made one feel really ill. There was one 
notable exception and that was at an open-air community 
singing gathering where the amplifier was not “‘ stretched ” 
to overloading point, and the speaker, a huge Tannoy moving- 
coil horn model, really did justice to the input. A regimental 
band was playing a selection from the Savoy operas, and for the 
benefit of the folks on the fringe of a huge crowd, was relayed 
via microphone and amplifier to this Tannoy speaker some 50 
or 60 yards away. It was a most interesting experience to 
listen to the band at close quarters and then listen to the repro- 
duction from the speaker. There were deficiencies at the 
speaker end, but it was without doubt one of the best open-air 
demonstrations of electrical reproduction that we have yet 
heard. 


INDIVIDUALLY BUILT FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


TANNOY 


RADIO 


Manufacturers of high-grade individually 
built sound reproducers for all purposes. For 
mains or battery operation, incorporating 
specially matched components, ensuring per- 
fect reproduction of gramophone records, etc. 


Write for full egy DALTON STREET, WEST NORWOOD, S.B.37 
P : Streatham 6731-2 (Private Branch Exchange) 
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COLLECTORS’ 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped addressed envelopes. | 

The enormously increased’ interest which is now being taken 
in the collecting of early specimens is strikingly shown by a 
comparison of the enquiries following the first ‘‘ Sale and 
Exchange,”’ only eight months ago, with those I have received 
for the August offers. Details would be misleading, but it is 
at least significant that whereas last December I had, I think, 
three half-hearted enquiries for two copies of Suzanne Adams’ 
Jewel Song, on this occasion I have been overwhelmed with 
applications from both old and new collectors for this specimen, 
and some of the offers have been surprising. Much the same, 
though in a lesser degree, may be said of the other records 
which I offered in this experimental fashion. The older 
collectors, however, have, generally 


CORNER 


confined to those who heard and, in the natural course of 
events, loved her. Over my desk is a framed copy of the 
programme of Don Giovanni, in which I first heard her in 
1904, and bearing her autograph. She was “ Elvira,” ‘“‘ Anna” 
being Destinn (her debut in England), ‘ Zerlina”’ Alice 
Neilsen, ‘‘ Leporello’’ Journet, and ‘‘Giovanni’’ Renaud. 
Richter conducted. 

‘Her Covent Garden debut was on May 10th, 1898, when she 
sang ‘‘ Juliette’? to Saléza’s ‘‘ Roméo,” and in the same 
season she sang “‘ Eurydice ’’ in Gluck’s opera ; subsequently 
appearing as ‘‘ Marguerite,”’ ‘‘ Gilda,’’ ‘‘ Hero ”’ (in Stanford’s 
Much Ado About Nothing), ‘ Zerlina,’” ‘‘ Donna Elvira,” 
** Cherubino,” and ‘ Michaela’’ in Carmen, in which réle I 
heard her at Maria Gay’s London debut in 1906. 

Other operas in which she sang at 





speaking, kept their heads, and have 
declined to be stampeded ; but it may be 
taken as true that the time is passing when 
anybody with a pile of old records to 
dispose of will have to unload them on 
the nearest second-hand furniture dealer, 
who is usually glad to re-sell them at 
threepence or fourpence each. This fact in 
itself is likely to encourage owners of 
hitherto hidden hoards to bring them out, 
and see what they will fetch, and so long 
as they do not jump to the conclusion 
that what was worth nothing a few months 
ago is now worth untold gold, they are not 
likely to be disappointed. 

I confess to some personal satisfaction 
at finding that quite a number of the 
applicants for the two Caruso records 
were already possessors of ‘‘ No. 2 list ”’ 
copies, but were still anxious to make 
really sporting offers for originals. One 
made no pretence about it, and said that 
handling these old discs brings Caruso 
nearer than any modern re-pressing. I 
think I can hear sundry scoffs; and snorts, 
but I entirely agree, though it is useless 








Covent Garden as prima donna were 
Die Meistersinger, Les Huguenots, and 
Le Roid’Ys. Her record of ‘* Coquette,” 
a delightful waltz song composed by her 
late husband, Leo Stern, is an excellent 
example of that rare combination, 
warmth and sparkle: I have the 
**announced ’’ Columbia disc, which is 
slightly hard in comparison with GC3292. 
But her ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ 3294, in 
which she strikes a singularly happy 
medium between the subsequent ren- 
derings by Melba—severely classical— 
and Patti, who treated it rather like an 
aria by Bellini, is so full and forward that 
the volume control requires adjustment. 
I picked up this record at a second- 
hand stall for threepence! So no one 
need despair. Mme. Suzanne Adams is 
one of the lucky ones; she never grew 
old ; and those who remember her wil! 
feel no regrets at having heard her once 
too often. I believe she is living in 
London; she has many admirers to-day. 





I had not intended to experiment with 





to argue ! 

The overwhelming lead obtained by Mme. Suzanne Adams 
in the bidding is interesting and instructive, and is probably 
due to the fact that her 1902 records (apart from a few 1903 
Columbia, now almost unobtainable, and not very good) 
were the only ones she made, and were available only for a 
very short time. I have nothing but superlatives to say 
about this altogether delightful artist, whose stage career was 
all too short—not more than twelve years in all—but whose 
voice was one of the most beautiful I remember, and whose 
technique and interpretative ability were of the highest 
order. Her voice possessed a warmth and expressiveness 
that was actually lacking in that of her more illustrious 
colleague, then in her prime, as well as a spontaneity and 
girlish enjoyment in singing which must have made an 
immediate appeal even to the least initiated opera-goer. For 
this reason her success as “‘ Juliette’? and ‘‘ Marguerite” is 
easily understood ; moreover, she was able to look the parts, 
as well as sing them. 

Her Jewel Song has been much praised by those who heard 
her record broadcast, and astonishment has been expressed 
that her name is not a household word. As a matter of fact, 
it was—at the time—among the comparatively small body 
of opera-goers of that day, but Melba, that marvel of the 
ages, was there before her, and finished after her, and her 
position was very strong. Suzanne’s fame, therefore, was 


any further re-issues, meaning to conserve 
my more strenuous energies for other pastimes, but so great 
was the success of Maurel’s Quand’ero paggio, in which the 
technical experts who produced the pressings deserve unstinted 
praise, that I have had requests from all quarters for another. 
But as some want Maurel and some Van Dyck, I propose to 
compromise by offering both at once—namely, Era la notte, 
Otello, by Maurel, and Du bist wie eine blume, by Van Dyck. 
Many readers doubtless heard the former at our broadcast, 
and will welcome so fine a record by the creator of “‘ Iago”’. 
The latter will be somewhat of an experiment, but as this 
is one of the only set of records ever made (in 1904) by this 
truly great Wagner‘an tencr, I have little doubt the issue 
will go well. I am afraid that this time the price will have 
to be 8s., as I shall not again be able to do the packing or 
postage so cheaply. The much-desired re-pressings of Suzanne 
Adams, Albani, and the Preislied of Lloyd are not practicable, 
and I doubt very much whether another venture will be 
possible (owing to lack of material) ; so will all good collectors 
please roll up with their subscriptions, and will those abroad 
kindly add another shilling. 

The 1902 ‘“‘ London” celebrity issues, of which Suzanne 
Adams’ records form part, make a very useful and interesting 
classification of really rare discs, and I think that if these 
were better known, it would do much to put the various 
epochs in their proper perspective. The only examples from, 
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this series which survived even two or three years were the 10in. 
records of our own Santley, and two from Plangon’s list which 
were allowed a few more years of apologetic existence. 

Santley and Suzanne Adams alone of the 1902-3 list never 
repeated their recordings on H.M.V., while the same may be 
said of Albani in 1904. Calvé’s lifelike records of 1902 were 
replaced, but not bettered, by the Victors of 1908. Ancona 
made no solo records after 1904, and Scotti’s fascinating 
London group were withdrawn to make way for new discs 
from America, and even his 10in. Victors of 1904 were gone 
by 1908. Van Rooy’s sledge-hammer records from the London 
series were replaced by a very mild American batch for which 
Signor de Gogorza seemed to have placed the great singer in 
the next studio but one, to avoid the slightest danger of the 
hateful “blast.” Plangon alone, I think, actually benefited 
by the Americanisation of the list. His London records are 
not too good; but that does not prevent their being perhaps 
the most eagerly sought-after of any by the knowing ones. 
Though poorly recorded, they are wonderfully natural, and 
generally very forward. I have noticed distinct differences 
between matrices of the same record—-especially in the Toreador 
Song. The Vulcan’s Song is wonderful, though inexcusably 
abbreviated, but the original Ronde du Veau d’Or does not 
bear comparison with its successor of about 1905. 

Renaud disappeared in 1904 so far as his London records 
are concerned; and this leaves only Kubelik, who made 
two red label records in 1902, which were, however, carried 
to the black label list in 1905. Melba’s London records ‘were 
largely replaced by the 1907 Victor issue. The former were 
of extraordinary beauty, though the reproducers of that day 
were unable to do them justice; the defective piano accom- 
paniments (no reflection on Sir Landon Ronald!) gave way 
to the shadow of an orchestra, and Melba was placed some- 
where round the corner, and something large and close-fitting 
was, I should think, put into her mouth. Let those who 
can, compare the Sweet Bird of each issue, and the incredibly 
lovely Good-bye (the three-verse one) of 1905 with the atrocity. 
of 1907. The two-verse Good-bye of March 1904 is a curiosity ; 
the first verse is followed by the second refrain, and then the 
third verse. This was presumably done to enable Melba to 
go ‘all out” on the refrain, which is perhaps the most lovely 
example of long-sustained singing which even this golden age 
was able to show. It is better than Albani’s Angels, being 
entirely devoid of mannerisms; the recording of the piano, 
however, is dreadful! The other replacements, all inferior, 
were Mattinata (Tosti), Ah/ fors’ é lui, Se Saran Rose, Lucia, 
Mad Scene, Hamlet, Mad Scene (two parts), Caro Nome, 
Si mes Vers, Boh me, Addio, Gentle Lark, and Jewel Song. 
None of the lovely Bemberg songs was interfered with, nor, 
curiously enough, was Three Green Bonnets, the accompani- 
ment to which might have been expected to have excited the 
contemporary experts ! 

Other records which were contemporary with the ‘“‘ London ” 
issue, and therefore of equal value, were the recitations by 
Carmen Sylva (the late Queen of Roumania), the red labels by 
Joachim, the first series by Caruso and De Lucia; Renaud, 
whose earliest French black labels were promoted in order to 
conform to his London “ reds’; Sammarco; and some 10in. 
gems by Battistini ; also four by Schaliapine, which I have not 
been able to find. Olimpia Boronat’s St. Petersburg records 
of 1904 are real collectors’ specimens; her Andante from 
I Puritani is one of the most appealing soprano records I know. 
There were other names also, which, however, have not 
survived. 

An artist whose name will surely be remembered with 
gratitude by the older gramophonists is William Paull. He 
died early in 1903, but his long list of records survived him 
by three or four years. He was a thoroughly safe and fairly 
artistic bass-baritone, and in his list of no fewer than 40 discs 
he covered a large range of popular ballad music—including 
the ballad operas—and of oratorio. His Devout Lover, as 
has been noted elsewhere, is.a splendid effort ; so is his Jovial 


Monk. Undoubtedly The Gramophone Co. owed something 
to Wm. Paull, and they recognised the fact by retaining his 
full list for some time after his records were considered 
obsolete. In point of fact, I think that many of them com. 
pared very favourably with those by later artists—but by 
that time the admirable Peter Dawson had started his 
activities, which still show no signs of abating. Certainly no 
other recording artist besides Dawson had Paull’s versatility. 
His records may generally be found among likely piles, and 
should on no account be passed over. 

A correspondent asks me to mention that he is particularly 
anxious to obtain a copy of Caruso’s 052073, Una furtiva 
lagrima, described as ‘‘ 2nd verse.” Anybody having this, 
and feeling disposed to let it go, may be assured of a good 
price. 

One of the most curious aspects of this collecting business 
is the strong preferences shown by different collectors for 
certain records. I recently drew attention to the case 
where fabulous sums were offered for the most ordinary discs, 
and I myself have received the most startlingly generous terms 
in exchange when I have been found to possess something 
which somebody else wanted urgently, and must have. Only 
recently, one of the senior collectors in our circle fairly danced 
with excitement on hearing that I had found a record of The 
Donovans, by Plunket Greene. I was never very fond of 
this singer, so I conceded easy terms, but was as pleased to 
get in exchange a record by William Green as my friend was 
to get The Donovans. I suppose that the truth is that col- 
lectors of all species are much alike—they all want what 
they haven’t got! My friend who wants the Una furtiva, 
however, is much in earnest, and for his peace of mind’s sake 
I hope that somebody will come to the rescue. 

I should like to thank all those who have been good enough 
to write to me about the newly-issued “‘ Who’s Who,” and 
to explain that it was not intended to be wholly exhaustive 
where information may be obtained elsewhere. This is the 
case with Patti, whose records, with their original numbers, 
are given in the No. 2 list issued by The Gramophone Co, 
Admittedly, this does not give the original Kathleen Mavourneen 
of 1905 (03057), nor does it specify the five discs which were 
issued a year later (03084, 03082, 03079, 03083, 03078). In 
both cases, the records were actually taken in the year previous 
to publication—hence the confusion which often arises as to 
the correct date of her records. Tamagno has also been 
omitted, because no change has been made in his original 
list ; but if any collector is interested in the numbers of the 
single-sided records, I shall be glad to supply them. 


K.8.D., writing from Frankfurt, reports having found 
something while on his travels abroad. The most interesting 
is Lilli Lehmann’s Haidenroslein and Du bist die Ruh’ (both 
by Schubert)—an Odeon record. This does not appear in the 
artist’s list of 1911, nor is it among the recent re-pressings. 
This correspondent also has found examples by Ernst Kraus, 
of which I expect there are a good many in Germany, as he 
was a very eminent singer indeed, and perhaps the greatest 
“* Siegfried *’ of our time ; and those who saw him as “ Herod ” 
in Sir Thomas Beecham’s production of Salomé in 1910 will not 
have forgotten his realistic study of moral turpitude in an 
advanced stage, which was: quite terrifying in its imaginative 
flights. The opera is a beastly business, and is justly unpopular 
in this country, though its stable companion Elektra, which, 
in ‘*‘ Klytemnestra,” presents an equally repulsive character, 
I believe to be a masterpiece. 


SaLE and ExcHANGE. 

The following are offered for sale, all pre-dog :—Tetrazzini 
Shadow Song; Batti, Batti; Mad Scene, Lucia; Una Voce 
Melba: Valse Aria,Roméo. Plangon: Noiél. Evan Williams : 
Sound an Alarm. Herold and Ulrich: Duet, Traviata. Gior- 
gini: Spirito Gentil. Also various by John Harrison. 


P. G. Hurst. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THe 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 

name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents.] 


THE SOCIETIES. 
(To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE.) 


Deak Sir,—I wish to express my agreement with and 
approval of Mr. Norman Cameron’s letter in the July issue 
of THE GRAMOPHONE apropos of the Wolf, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Sibelius, etc., Societies ; although I have subscribed to those 
opened to date, there are nevertheless several features of them, 
among them those brought up by Mr. Cameron, that I have 
not thought entirely commendable. In regard to the financial 
aspect of the matter, a further objection to the Society scheme 
might be made by raising the same complaint that has already 
been made about the monthly releases—that it is extravagant 
to put out so much more material when there are so many 
records issued in the past that one has not yet been able to 
acquire. Take the Bach Society proposition made in your 
Editorial in the July issue; what in heaven’s name do we 
need a Bach Society for, when there are already more Bach 
records on the market than one can possibly scrape up the 
money for, unless one is rolling in wealth ? I can consider my- 
self fairly fortunate in possessing the B Minor Mass and a 
number of other Bach records; but there are still the two 
Columbia albums of Preludes and Fugues that I have not, and 
within the next two or three months Victor will be issuing the 
complete St. Matthew Passion, on twelve records—to say 
nothing of numerous, numerous Bach discs listed in the Gramo- 
phone Shop’s Encyclopedia that I have not and, even though 
I spend a terrifying amount of money trying to keep up with 
the growing catalogues of records, I have little hope of being 
able to get. 

Even more, however, I object strongly to the “ limited 
subscription ”’ idea being applied to the Societies ; in addition 
to being unfair to the less wealthy gramophone owners in 
practice, as Mr. Cameron points out, it is basically thoroughly 
undemocratic, and—as seems to have been pretty well under- 
stood up to the time of this Society idea—the gramophone, 
more than anything else, must be a democratic institution, and 
seek to extend as much as possible, rather than limit, its scope, 
if it is to be really alive as an industry and interest, and not 
become a closed circle for those who have enough money to 
make it an expensive amusement. I am a strong democrat of 
the Woodrow Wilson and Norman Thomas type (democrat, 
not Democrat—there is a great difference in this country), and 
am strongly pained to see the attempt at appealing to snob- 
bishness and pseudo-aristocratism by means of limited ‘“‘ sub- 
scriptions,” “‘ records available only to original members,” and 
80 forth. The N.G.S. did not operate on this closed-circle basis, 
and seems, at any rate, to have fared no worse for it ; nor do 
I see that any member of the N.G.S. who is worth his salt as 
&® musician should have any objection to my ing some 
of their records, or anything but pleasure that the Society’s 
influence should extend beyond its own doors. The Haydn, 
Sibelius, etc., Societies should by all means be not limited- 
subscription, but guaranteeing societies, and any subscribers 
in excess of the minimum number—whether late-comers or not 
—should certainly have an opportunity to obtain the previously 
issued records ; and the same provision be made retroactively 
for the Wolf and Beethoven Societies. Only the person who is 
80 mean-minded as to attach more importance to his pride in 


exclusive possession of art treasures that the profanum vulgus 
is unable to have, than to the extension of musical culture by 
means of these very finest of records, would object to this ; 
and I submit that such people have no business being connected 
with the gramophone fellowship—der stehle weinend sich aus 
diesem Bund ! 
Rosert A. Hatt, JR. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WORDS OF SONGS. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—I should be glad to know if any of your readers 
would be good enough to supply me with words of the following 
songs, and also where can I obtain English words of operatic 
arias? 

En Svane and Mens jeg venter (Grieg). H.M.V. Hislop. 

English words. 

O cease thy singing (Rachmaninoff). H.M.V. McCormack. 

Leeds Old Church. Vocalion. Ernest Butcher. 

Three Aspects (Parry). H.M.V. McCormack. 

Hey Ho the Wind and the Rain (Quilter). 

Eisdell. Shakespeare’s words. 
My Love’s bonnie. H.M.V. Hislop. 
Sea Rapture (Coates). Decca. Titterton. 


Columbia. 


Phyllis hath such charming graces (Lane Wilson). Decca. 
Titterton. 

This Joyful Eastertide (arr. Somervell). Decca. Steuart 
Wilson. 


A_ Benedicite (seventeenth-century German tune, 
Somervell). Decca. Steuart Wilson. 
The Pretty Creature and Laird of Cockpen. H.M.V. 
Robertson. 
Silent Noon (Vaughan Williams). H.M.V. Robertson. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Exu.iorr Smrru. 


arr. 


Glen Lyn, St. Leonards, 
Ringwood, Hants. 


“RECORD BRITISH AND BUY BRITISH.” 
(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sm,—For seven of Toke GRAMOPHONE’S nine years 
I have been begging, at every opportunity, for song records, 
especially British song records, definitely on the level of the 
generous supply of good instrumental records. I should say, 
for more song records ; but one almost forgets we have had 
any. So it is perhaps hardly necessary to say how glad I was 
to read the article by Messrs. Faulkner and Meadmore in the 
September GRAMOPHONE. 

My first; and urgent, reason for writing is to keep the subject 
alive (if possible) ; after seven years-I am not too optimistic. 
I should be tempted to be pessimistic were it not for this new 
hope which has lately arisen, the (in present-day parlance) 
Society Movement ; but a British Song Record Society ought 
surely to be fully subscribed, if not over-subscribed? More- 
over, as I have so often remarked, it would surely be the most 
modest of undertakings. 

There is much to be said, both on the details of your contri- 
butors’ article and in general. I hope there will be some 
interesting discussion by your readers. For the present, I 
should like to be allowed to mention just two or three points. 

(1) Purcell really needs a Society to himself. Purcell is an 
astounding, isolated genius. There is much incidental stage 
music (dance music de luxe—brilliant—and, of course, most 
of the songs) and chamber music. It is not much use trying 
to find effective superlatives for Purcell. It is, perhaps, to 
our shame, necessary to point out that a “ Purcell Society ” 
already exists, so that we should need a special name, e.g., the 
Purcell Record Society. 

(2) No comprehensive, general British Song Record Society 
would be complete without some Purcell examples. But the 
greatest need, in the song class, is for the Lutenist Ayres. 
After that, for the best twentieth-century songs. 
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(3) The choice of singer, or singers (at least one woman and 
one man), will be all-important. Especially, in English songs, 
we shall want to hear the words—and in good English. But 
indeed, no singer is good enough, qua singer, if we can’t hear 
nearly every word. 

Yours faithfully, 


Hampstead. Cyrit M. CRABTREE. 


PADEREWSKI. 
(Zo the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


Deak Sir,—While ideas for special subscription societies 
continue to pour in, I would like to suggest a Paderewski Major 
Work Society. Not that one should be necessary, but it 
suggests a means whereby the large number of collectors all 
over the world who have hoped for something extensive from 
this artist could evidence their wish. 

It is incongruous that the pianist whom many consider the 
greatest, and whom few would deny at least a position among 
the foremost of the day, should have recorded for twenty years 
without approaching anything nearer a major work than a 
Chopin Polonaise. Some time ago, Mr. Mackenzie supported 
a request for something more than this, suggesting rather 
unaccountably, however, an album of Schubert waltzes. 

More collectors, I venture, would wish the Chopin sonatas, 
the “‘ Waldstein,” ‘‘ Appassionata,” Op. 110, or Op. 111, of 
Beethoven, the Schumann F sharp minor Sonata, Symphonic 
Studies, or C major Fantasie, the Handel-Brahms Variations, 
or some of the larger Bach works. And why not a concerto? 
Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Schnabel, or Rosenthal, have not been 
so neglected. The Schumann, Beethoven’s ‘‘ Emperor,” or 
the Chopin F minor, not to mention his own stirring work in 
A minor, have all played an important part in Paderewski’s 
career. 

Among shorter works, musicians have long considered the 
Haydn F minor Variations and the Mozart A minor Rondo 
among his most beautiful achievements ; it is a long time any- 
way since his only two recordings from this period, two pieces 
by Couperin, were withdrawn from general circulation. 
Finally, I would mention the Chopin Ballades, particularly 
the third and fourth, and the F minor Fantasie. 

Most of these works are already available in noteworthy 
recordings, but many collectors will feel that the gramophone 
will have done this age an ill service if Paderewski is allowed to 
end his career without some permanent remembrance of his 
interpretative genius in its greatest scope. 

Yours faithfully, 


San Diego, California. Harry L. ANDERSON. 


BRITISH CHORAL SINGING. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—In these days of patriotism, when everyone is 
urged to buy British, it is particularly disappointing to find 
that in the realm of Music nearly all the best vocal records are 
made by foreign artists, singing foreign songs, in a foreign 
language. There is, of course, no reason why we should not 
enjoy the best art that the world can offer, but surely we should 
not do so at the expense of our own foremost composers and 
singers ! 

There is one branch of English art for which I would like to 
make a special plea, and it is one of the few branches of the 
art of Music in which England can claim supremacy, namely, 
Unaccompanied Choral Singing. Thousands of Britons in the 
North of England spend week after week rehearsing such 
magnificent part-songs as those of Elgar, Bantock, Parry, etc., 
and all for nothing, save the love of the music. 

Now that the progress of recording has. advanced, could we 
not be given a series of records made by one or two of our most 
successful Choral Bodies of, say, the lesser Choral works of 
Elgar? 

I would suggest the following items : 


For Mixed Voices. 

Love’s Tempest, Death on the Hills, Evening Scene, Spanish 
Serenade, Weary Wind of the West, O Wild West Wind, 
As Torrents in Summer, The Shower, My Love dwelt in a 
Northern Land, The Fountain. 

For Male Voices. 

Feasting I Watch, The Réveillé, The Herald, The Wanderer, 
ete. 

Could not a Society be formed, on a different basis to those 
already existing, insomuch that only one subscription be paid 
for just one album of records, instead of fastening the poorer 
enthusiasts up with yearly subscriptions? 

Yours faithfully, 


Blackpool. L. Witson. 


FRANK MULLINGS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Are we to wait in vain for records by Frank 
Mullings? One can hardly understand this continued neglect 
of one of the leading British tenors of to-day. 

Can it be that there is no demand for his records? I refuse 
to credit that, and I think the issue of a few good electrically 
recorded discs would dispel that. 

Or is it the old tale of a British singer not receiving his due 
reward? Had Mr. Mullings adopted a foreign-sounding name 
and sung in a foreign opera house, the chances are we would 
have had records by him, ,in plenty. 

Almost every month w= see issued records by tenors who 
stand no comparison with Mr. Mullings, either vocally or in an 
interpretative sense—and many of these discs bear the brightly 
coloured labels which are presumably supposed to denote what 
one might term the “‘ top-notch class.”’ 

There is no doubt that Mr. Mullings is singing as well as 
ever. He sang in Edinburgh—the nearest city to where I can 
go to hear a first-class concert—some months ago, and though, 
unfortunately, I did not hear him on that occasion, I was 
pleased to see from a Press notice re that concert that Mr. 
Mullings’ ‘“‘ voice was as good as ever, and he sang with his 
usual artistry.”” By the way, I see he is announced as going 
to sing in Edinburgh this winter again. 

There were a number of his records (acoustically recorded) 
in the Columbia catalogue at one time. These included the 
Prize Song (‘‘Mastersingers”), On with the Motley 
(“* Pagliacci ’’), the Monologue (‘‘ Otello ”’), and Death of Otello. 
The price of these records was reduced from the then 6s. 6d. 
class to 4s. 6d.—a splendid concession. Shortly after that the 
Columbia people began deleting the discs from the list! Rather 
like offering them to us with one hand and taking them away 
with the other ! 

Though to some people Mr. Mullings may not be the ideal 
singer of Puccini réles, there is much that would be welcomed 
from him—‘“ Aida,” ‘ Pagliacci,” and “Otello,” as well as 
many songs. 

In the réle of ‘‘ Otello” Frank Mullings stands alone among 
British tenors to-day. To anyone who has seen him as 
“‘ Otello’ the experience remains as a memorable one, and it 
is greatly to be regretted that there is nothing in recorded form 
available at present. I would be greatly interested to learn 
if we ever had a finer British interpreter of the réle. 
Mr. Herman Klein would be interesting on this point. — 

Gramophone records form a permanent method of giving to 
posterity the voices of great singers, and the voice and art of 
Frank Mullings deserve to be recorded in some more worthy 
examples that the rather meagre list available at present. 

I would appeal for more discs by this singer—and let us have 
the ‘‘ Otello ”’ records. 

Another point—could Columbia not be induced to form a 
section in their catalogue on the lines of the H.M.V. No. 2 
list? 

Yours faithfully, 
J 


Galashiels. W. 8. 





